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Most persons are aware that, as directed by a clause in the 
second Act of Uniformity, 14 Car. II. cap. 4. § 24, certain com- 
missioners,' appointed by the king, did diligently compare with 
the engrossed Book of Common Prayer, then “annexed and 


joined to this present Act,”? certain printed books, which last, 


when their correspondence therewith had been attested by the . 
hands and seals of these commissioners, were further passed 
under the Great Seal—whence they are denominated the 
SEALED Books—and were then severally deposited in the cus- 
tody of the various Deans and Chapters of cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, at the Tower, and in the four courts of law at 
Westminster. | 

Considerable interest has always attached to the Sealed 
Books as exact representatives of the Engrossed Book; and 
this is now very materially enhanced by the circumstance that 
the original manuscript, though within the last fifteen years it 
has been seen in the Parliament Office by different persons of 
undoubted credit, has not been discoverable for the last four or 
five years. It contains 544 pages, as we know from the accept- 
ance of Convocation; and is, I am told, a small folio. It may 
be lurking in some unknown depository ; at least, the attendants 
in the Parliament Office are quite confident that it was not 
burned in the fire so disastrous to the two Houses. 

Several editions of the Prayer-book were printed in folio, in 


' Three was the competent number. See the Letters Patent at the end of this 
paper. 

? To these words (at the end of § 1) the editor of the folio Statutes of the Realm, 
published by the Commissioners of Public Records, has subjoined the following 
note:—" This Book is in Manuscript, and is in the Parliament Office, and in the same 
Press, but not in the same division of that Press, with the Acts of this Year.” V.365, 
This volume of the Statutes was printed in 1819. 
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1662, besides octavo, and perhaps other sizes. That particular 
edition which was used by the attesting commissioners I shall 
term the Authentic Book ;' the press-work of a full page (in- 
cluding heading and catchword,) measures ten inches by five 
and one-eighth; excluding them, it measures nine and two- 
eighths, and then contains, forty lines.’ The small-paper leaf 
measures eleven inches and three-eighths by seven; and many 
of the leaves are marked with an obelus t+, which is not seen in 
either the large paper or the charta maxima, nor can I explain 
the cause of this variation. At Lambeth is one on large paper, 
(46. 4. 28) formerly Archbishop Juxon’s, unhappily mutilated 
in the leaves containing Psalms xxvii—xxxiv ; its leaf measures 


1 Of course no other edition, of the same or any other year, is of any value for 
purposes of collation; so that Wheatly, in a copy now preserved among the archives 
of Sion College, bestowed much toil in vain. 

Ex in such cases as moe for more; Munday for Monday; wrastile, in Ep. 21 
after Trinity; “who ought him” (bis) in Gosp. 22 after Trinity; the Authentic 
Book is the true standard of our present Prayer-book, in some modern editions of 
which very discreditable and scandalous alterations may occasionally be discovered. 
It contains three hundred and six leaves, including the engraved title, but not in- 
cluding the three Forms for 5 Nov., 30 Jan., and 29 May, on nine leaves (viz. title- 
page and black letter Ss folded in four), in liea of which nine, three leaves of 
acceptance by Convocation are added in the Sealed Books. Six leaves constitute 
a sheet, and the signatures are— 

A italic. 
a, b. black letter. 
c. italic -in which the Sealed Books make some transpositions, as noticed 
d, e. roman hereafter. 
Black letter A. (A 2 is roman, as is B.) B2. B3. C. D. E. F. G. H. J. K.L. M. 
N. O. P. Q. R.S. T. V (the first and third foldings are roman). X. Y. Z. 
aa. bb. cc. 
a (begins the ter; a e signatures run on to --) Hh, Ii, Kk, (-- 
Noe (which last ends the Psalter.) ) C-) 
Then begins an asterisk * including the Forms at Sea. 
After which we have — 
Roman Oo 2. 
Black letter Oo 3. Pp. Pp. 2. 
Roman Pp. 3. 
Black letter Qq. Rr. (of which the third folding is marked only R 3.) 
Roman A contains Convocation Papers, (in the Sealed Books.) 
Title-page to other services, and black letter $s (in the Authentic Book.) 

Farther on will be found an exact description of one of the leaves, 3 3. In the 
Psalter, Ps. 67 begins at the top of the left-hand page; in another folio edition of 
1662 it begins about half-way down. It must be observed that the reprint in 
Mr. Pickering’s series of Prayer-books does not follow the original signatures. 


* Another folio edition, in smaller type— 


LONDON, 
Printed by John Bill and Christopher Barker, Printers to the 
Kings Most Excellent Majesty. MDCLXII. 
Cum Privilegio, 


—has fifty-two lines in a page, besides heading and catchword ; and the press- work 
(excluding heading and catchword) measures nine inches and three-eighths by five. 
In the Psalter of this edition, Ps. Ixvi. 7. begins a page. 
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There is also a charta marima, of which copies are in the 
British Museum, 468. d. 6. in red morocco, with Charles the 
Second’s cipher {—as on the reverse of his silver Two-pence—. 
on its sides, (and the pattern of the gilding at the back better 
preserved than in the Tower;) its leaf measures full fifteen and 
a half by ten; and in the library of the Dean and ma of St. 
Paul’s.' The very finest, for condition and amplitude, is pro- 
bably that in the cathedral library at Chichester, bound in green 
velvet, and measuring about seventeen inches and a half by 
eleven and a quarter; the gift of Canon Baker,in 1831. In most, 
if not all, of these other books on charta maxima, the (en- 
graved) title-page is wholly different from that of the Authentic 
and Sealed Books; it bears “ The Book of Common Prayer” on 
a scroll over a temple, (which last occupies the entire page, with 
persons entering, and a lady giving alms ;) at the foot is— 


Lonpon Printed by Iohn Bill & Christopher 


Barker, Printers to the kings most Ewcell.¢ Ma," 
1.6, 6.2. 


Tanbatista Caespers Inven: D. Loggan sculp: 


The figures of the year are so minute as to require close in- 
spection. 

On this. charta maxima are also the books used by the attest- 
ing commissioners. That at the Tower measures fifteen inches 
and five-eighths by ten, is in red morocco (like the Brit. Mus.), 
with the Great Seal; but the letters patent of exemplification 
have long been lost from the eight silken cords (four white and 
four crimson) which attach it to the book; and the cords having 
become frayed by the tin case which guards the seal, have been 
lately wound at one end with green silk. Stamped in gold, be- 
neath the royal arms on both sides of the binding, is, 


FOR THE 
TOWER OF 
LONDON 


and it is remarkable, that on each side the word TOWER has been 
let in on a strip of leather. It is ruled throughout with red 
lines. From this book, preserved in the Record Office, in what 
is called Wakefield Tower, the following collation has been 
made, recourse being had to other sealed books in any case of 
difficulty. Nor can I speak sufficiently of the courtesy of all the 
gentlemen in that department of the public service. . 
The Chancery is in the Rolls Chapel, in red morocco, and 


‘Tt is in the closet containing their valuable collection of early printed English 
Bibles, many of which have very important memoranda by the late Rev, R. H, 
Barham, correcting oversights of Dr. Cotton, &e. : 


fe 
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in very tolerable preservation; but it has no longer the Great 
Seal, though it retains the letters patent.' 

The Queen’s Bench is now in the wretched repository for the 
national records at Carlton Ride, south-east of the Duke of 
York’s column. It is in red morocco, and has been very care- 
fully preserved, though the corners of two leaves at the begin. 
ning are mended ; it still has the letters patent suspended from 
the strings which attach the Great Seal to the book. Its leaf 
measures nearly fifteen inches and three-quarters by ten and 
one-eighth. At the end is pasted the order in council for the 
alterations rendered necessary by the Union, 1 Jan. 1801. 

The Exchequer is now likewise at Carlton Ride. It measures 
fifteen and three-quarters by about ten inches; is in red mo- 
rocco, and has the letters patent, but no longer the Great Seal. 
It is singular as containing the receipt which shall be copied at 
the end of the present paper. 

The Common Pleas is at Carlton Ride, in a dark mouse- 
coloured morocco ; and has suflered much from damp, though 
it still retains the ribbons to tie the book in front. It has the 
letters patent attached to the ribbon, but the Great Seal is re- 
duced to fragments. The leaf measures fifteen inches and three 
quarters by ten and one-eighth. 

Whether the Sealed Books in the keeping of the capitular 
bodies are all preserved I cannot say. At St. Paul’s and Nor- 
wich® they are in the Treasury ; the latter has lost the letters 
patent, but retains the Seal and the original binding. ‘That in 
the closet of the cathedral library at Chichester has been re- 
bound; it has the letters patent, and the Great Seal is pre- 
served in the Chapter House. It measures about fifteen inches 
and a half by nine and three-eighths. There is one at Ely, and 
one at Christ Church. 

The Sealed Books must be carefully distinguished from some 
Supernumerary Books, with which they might otherwise be easily 
confounded. “TI have had the opportunity of making use of one 
book, (out of my Lord Bishop of Ely’s library,) attested by the 
commissioners for comparing the printed books with the original, 
though not sealed, which is somewhat different from the rest, 
wherein the passages, which in the Great Bible are printed ina 
small letter, (to denote they are taken out of the Septuagint, or 
are not in the Hebrew,) are marked; which I conjecture being 
done after the Act was passed, occasioned upon second thoughts, 
the books so marked to be laid aside as not authentic. How- 


— 


' The original letters patent are not among the Rolls of 14 Car. II. 
* The Norwich measures fifteen and three-quarters by nine and three-quarters. 


I must gratefully acknowledge the ready kindness of the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
» who favoured me with access to it. , 


* J.e, not sealed with the Great Seal. 
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ever, this design being of use, | have inclosed the passages within 
hooks.”— Dr. Nicholls’ preface to his Paraphrase of the Psalter, 
2nd edition, 1712. folio. 

The book to which Dr. Nicholls here refers is now in the 
University library at Cambridge, with the rest of Bishop More’s 
collection, by the gift of George I. And, by way of caution, 
which may not be superfluous, I transcribe a certificate at the 
end of that volume. 


“Ido hereby certify that this book has been collated with 
the copy preserved as of record in the Tower of London, and 
that it agrees therewith in every respect, except that this book 
has not the Great Seal of England attached, nor has it the seals 
and signatures following : 

Guilielini (t.s.) Paule Dec. Lichfield. 
Jo. (1.8.) Pritchett. 
(Signed) Jno. Bayley, Dep’. Keeper of the Records in the Tower, 
| March 19, 1831.” : 

Of course Mr. Bayley had, at the least, overlooked this under- 
lining in the Psalms. 

Another Supernumerary Book without the Great Seal, is at 
Lambeth, (62. 3. 10.) measuring fifteen inches and a half by 
ten; the cancelled leaf is manifest; it reads “ militant in earth,” 
in the rubric at the end of the communion; and the third Con- 
vocation-leaf seems to have been accidentally lost in binding. 

For the knowledge of a third in Balliol College, Oxford, I am 
indebted to a right reverend prelate,' whose residence long 
adorned the University, and who indulged me with the loan of 
some MS. notes made from it, for his own satisfaction, many 
years ago. For the transcript of the following memorandum on 
a fly-leaf, I have to thank a friend. 

“In the year 1797, ‘his Book was carefully collated with the 
Sealed Book belonging to Ch. Ch. by Dr. Randolph, Reg. Prof. of 
Divinity, and myself, and the above were the only Variations we 
found between them. J. Parsons.” 

Variations referred to. 


“ Names of Commissioners. 


Ch. Ch. Ball, 
Ios. Henshaw Dec. Cicestri. loh. Croftes Dec. Nor. 
Rich. Chaworth Ios. Henshaw Dec, Cicestr. 
Will. Brabourne Rich. Chaworth 


Rich. Allestree 

Mar. Franck Arch, S. Alb. 
Geo. Sradling 

Io. Pritchett, 


Gulielm. Paule Dee. Lichfield. 
Mar. Franek Arch. S. Alb. 
Will, Brabourne. 
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rt “In the Act of Unif. xiv. Charles 2 | 
Goale (twice) Goal (twice) 
Months 


In the Gospel for 20th Sunday 
after Trinity several words are 
underscored, viz. Jesus said--en- 
treated them--slew them--heard 
thereof--and cast him into outer 
--few are. 

In the Gospel for 22nd after 
Trinity Jesus. 

In the Gospel for 24th after 
Trinity Jesus--John's disciples-- 
followed him, and so did his dis 
ciples.” 

It is therefore very important that the Great Seal should never 
be removed from any book to which it has been once attached. 
Had it been lost from all the books, those which have been last 


. | mentioned might have passed for books regularly certified by 
a 4 the Royal Commissioners. 


oe | For the future, the following pages, which contain a notice of 
yg i. all such alterations as were made by the Royal Commissioners in the 


Tower Book, will, if they are accurate, prevent any such confu- 
sion ; and, so long as a single copy can be found of the Authentic 
Book, will, when. taken in conjunction with it, exactly present 
to the reader the Engrossed Book now, for the present at least, 
so unaccountably mislaid. Any additions or corrections will 
be very acceptable; and in so tedious a task, oversights and 
oscitancies are very likely to occur, in spite of every effort to 
reventthem. The reader will soon discover that the Engrossed 
k itself was by no means free from clerical errors: he will 
have the goodness to bear in mind that the Sealed Book was not 
without oversights of the Commissioners ; and that, even if per- 
formed with absolute inerrancy, their duty was, not to amend 
errors of the press, properly so called, but to make the printed 
book before them represent, as minutely as possible, the read- 
ings of the manuscript record. Whatever errors might occur in 
the Engrossed Book, were to be visible also in the Sealed Books ; 
their business was, not correction (in the strict sense), but colla- 
tion, and the reader may soon satisfy himself that the scribe em- 
ployed to engross was not always accurate. Much misappre- 
ension has arisen from inadvertence to this; and from not 
taking it into consideration, Mr. Shepherd, in his useful and 
popular Elucidation of the Book of Common Prayer, i. 288, 
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1817, of which he did not live to complete the third volume, was 
led to say,;—“ some copies of the Sealed Books have, in a few 
instances, been adulterated by a spurious pen. The writing of 
the secretary of the legitimate correctors is so far imitated, that 
by this test alone, it is perhaps impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the corrections and the corruptions, that appear to have 
been soon after made by an enemy. The tares, however, may 

in general be easily ieoun from the wheat.” I have observed 
ne which affords the very slightest ground for this impu- 
tation. 

In the unaccountable absence of the Engrossed Book we can- 
not tell whether one and the same scribe wrote out’the Act of 
Uniformity which is still extant in the Parliament Office,' and 
the Engrossed Book ; but if the latter was not guilty of subserible 
and depriving, he has sphalmata of his own which wholly destroy 
his title to infallibility. 

Mr. Shepherd (i. 288, 289, 1817) is again in error in an assertion 
which will best be introduced by the note which I am now going 
to transcribe from Dr. Nicholls’ sense and corrected edit. 1712. 
Dr. Nicholls prints the prayer O God, whose nature and 
between the second prayer for Ember Weeks and that for Par- 
liament, and says: 

“This Prayer has stood out of its place for almost fifty years 
together, viz. from the time of the last Review; for the prmters 
of the first Book, 1662, set it in the place wherein it now usually 
stands, viz. between the Prayer for all conditions of men and the 
General Thanksgiving ; but the Commissioners made them strike 
it out, and print a new leaf wherein it should stand right, as it 
is here placed. But notwithstanding this, it has been neglected 
in all the following i impressions. 

“This Collect, not being in former Common-Prayer-Books, 
was brought in in the first of King James, and that in the same 
place the last Review has set it.” 

In opposition to Dr. Nicholls, Mr. Shepherd writes thus: 
“an inspection of the Sealed Books will, _ apprehend, afford 
satisfactory proof that a new leaf was NOT 

I doubt not that the particular Sealed Book (wheresoever it 
was), consulted by Mr. She pherd, did seem to warrant the per- 
suasion which he ‘elt. I de not think it likely that he should 
have seen the Queen’s Bench, because, till recently transferred, 
with the other records of that Court, to Carlton Ride, it was only 
shown by especial favour, and under an order of one of the Judges 


'In comparing the Acts of Uniformity, recourse must be had to the various 
readings from the Original, at the foot of the in the ecto, ary my 
for the text of both these Acts is there printed the enrolment in Chancery. 
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or! Masters ofthe Court; but in it, there is no apparent differ- 
ence between the paper of that leaf and the rest of the volume. 
Nor:would the evidence of the Chancery be conclusive: The 
‘same may be the case with some other Book or Books. Butin 
Tower the inserted leaf is thicker and rougher ; in’ Norwich 
and: Chichester, it is very much thinner, than the rest of the 
volume ; y and in these, particularly in Norwich (from ‘its not 
, to use the technical phrase, with the other leaves), 
the insertion in lieu of a cancel is beyond all’ co 
That-there are many other proofs, will be shown a in the 
_» Nevertheless, though right i in the main point, that aleaf really 
was reprinted, Dr. Nicholls is, (as I believe,) wrong in deferring 
to the authority of that t, and certainly wrong in assigning 
the restoration of occurs’ in Henry the 
Eighth’s Primer of 1546—to James the First, inasmuch as it 
stands in Queen Elizabeth’s book of 1559; he should also 
have restricted his assertion of the Commissioners’ interference — 
with the printer, to those copies, and those alone, which passed 
through the Commissioners’ hands. I believe that no edition, 
in any form or size, was so printed ; and that the substituted 
leaf does not exist in any copy of the Authentic Book, whether 
on paper small, or large, or charta maxima, excepting those 
few o the last size which were to undergo their ee 
according to the statute.' 
The truth of the matter I believe to be very nearly this, 
though I offer it as mere conjecture. 
The Prayer for Parliament, and the Collect for all Conditions 
of Men, were first inserted in our Prayer-book in 1662; and I 
imagine that by some accident—for they may have been written 
on loose paper—or some blunder in mistaking the reference 
that was to guide him, the scribe employed upon the Engrossed 
Book mistook the position intended to be observed; and San- 
croft, or whoever superintended the printing,’ (for which the very 
same papers may have been used.) avoided the mistake into 
which the scribe fell. The commissioners, not choosing to inter- 
polate a whole prayer in manuscript, which might be of most 
— > caused a vite few copies of the leaf to be 


“1 Should any unaltered copy u charta maxima be found to contain the substi- 
tuted leaf, it will not invalidate the opinion so broadly expressed above, because it 


may be & supern for the commission hich th no 
y ‘supernumerary copy prepared ers, W ey had 


"On the 8th of March, Sancroft was appointed by Convocation to 
the printing. The rot the U of the press were Scattergood and Dillingham. 
The proceedings of t per Honse, 1661, 1662, are Gibso Synodus 
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reprinted’ on charta maxima; in such manner that by eniploy- 
ing smaller initial capitals, and overrunning a few'syllables, 
the verso (or second page) of that leaf was made ‘to contain 
‘thred prayers instead of two—and then with their ‘pew they . 
‘struck out the prayer on its next occurrence.) | 
(In justification of this surmise, I would remark that the 
prayer im question is evidently a colophon of prayers, In the 
rimet of Henry VIII. it stands in the Litany after We humbly 
Se the, O father mercyfully, &c., and immediately before that 
for bishops and people.* - Under Elizabeth, James 1., the Scotish 
Book of Edinb. 1637, and Charles II. of 1661, with just re- 
ference to its character, it was placed last of the occasional 
_ptayers appended to the Litany, immediately after that, Jn the 
; of any common plague or syckenesse; as a prayer, it was wn- 
isturbed by the occasional handagi s added under James I, 
‘The prayers for Ember-week (of whic ‘the second—the former 
one not being given in that book—occurs for the first time in 
the Scotish Prayer-book of 1637, where it immediately, and 
with much propriety, follows that for bishops and curates and 
people) were inserted BEFORE IT in 1662. 
Moreover, in A Forme of Common Prayer, together with an 
Order of Fasting,- -set foorth by His Maiestie’s Authority, 1625, 
the Prayer for Parliament comes directly after the tit e-page, 
and is headed “ to be read during their Session, in such place 
of these Prayers after the Letanie, as the Minister shall thinke 
fit.” (This Form seems not to contain at all the Prayer, O God, 
whose nature and property.) i 
But A Forme of Prayer Necessary to bee vsed in these dangerous 
times, &c., published “ authority, 1628, no longer leaves the 
position of the Prayer for Parliament to the minister’s saperignty ; 
for now it is inserted in the following order :— 
Royal Family. 
Parliament. 
Bishops, Curates, and People. 
« The Prayer of Chrysostome.” 
“ Or this, 
«“O God, whose nature and propertie,” ke. 
Benediction from 2 Cor, xiii, 


which arrangement tends to corroborate the opinion expressed 
above, as to the relative place which the two, PEAY SR were 
to occupy in 1662. tesk beats 


ie, ‘The leaf of contents was also reprinted to make it a a cpa 
the tables in the Engrossed Book ; and also, in consequence e same - 
tion, the leaf immediately preceding Megaing Prayer. if any more than these three 
bic reprinted, they have escaped my observation. 

* Then come, for one for protection, and finally prayer,of 
Chrisostome.” 


a 
pee 


Exhibits some of the errata of the Book.' 
” First Act of Uniformity, § 3, depriving. | 
Sécond Act of Uniformity, § 5, subscrible. | ! 

- Evening Absolution, beseech we him. [“ we beseech him” was used 

at both Morn.and Even. 1661, though then printed only in Morning. | 
Gospel for Trinity Sunday—it it. 

Office for Private Baptism—Lord’s Prayer—on earth. 
Office for Burial—Psalm xc, 8—in the sight of thy. 
Psalter—Psalm xli. 8,—now that he dieth, 

Consecration of Bishops—Delivery of Bible—* ye be not too remiss,” 

for “ you” ye may receive,” for “ you.” 


Tape B. 
Presents some errata found in the Authentic Book, which are 
left uncorrected by the attesting Commissioners. * 


In 14 Car, II. cap. 4. § 24 (on b 3 verso)—six hnndred, for 
“hundred,” 

Epistle, Circamcision—of our father eh which, for“ Abraham.” 

Epistle, 3 Epiph.—evil for evil (no peri 

thou shall heap, for “ 
Gospel, 3 Epiph.— and him (no comma) saying 
I will stop) be 
Lord (no comma) my servant. 
‘Lord (no comma) I am not. 

- Sunday next before Kaster—what evil bah he, for “ hath.” 

Epistle, Tuesday before Easter—pluced, for “ plucked.” 

Epistle, Thursday before Easter—my brethen, for “* brethren.” 

Gospel, Thursday before Easter—righteons, for “ righteous.” 

‘Gospel, Good Friday—Thea said the chief priest of the Jews, for 

iests,”’ 

Gospel, Whitsunday—aud shall be in yon, for “ and.” 

Gospel, St. Simon and St, Jude—greater than the Lord, for “lord.” 

Communion, third sentence before sursum corda, 1 Tim. i. 15.— 
Jesus Christ, for “ Christ Jesus.” 

Fifth paragraph of the last Communion rubric—faffice, for suffice. 
Pre Baptiem, rubric if the child be weak—to pour water npon, 

upon.” 

_ Matrimony, Doxology to Psalm Ixvii.—and to the son, for “ Son.” 


* Occasional inattention of the Commissioners is exem in the title-pa 
the Psalter, in the headings of the Psalms (see under Ps. + "he, and piobelly 
many cases of Table B. 


* “ false doctrine and heresie,” omittin Gna of 1661, 
Gas the below, in the Calender 
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Visitation, second prayer after Lord's Prayer—sense of his (not in 
different character) weakness, 

Visitation 4]—If the person visited be very sick, the curatd may 
end his exhoration, for “ exhortation.” 

Visitation— Adding this, “ We humbly beseech the, O Lord, ” for 
thee,” 

Psalter, Psalm x. 18—misnumbered for * 10.” 

Psalter, Psalm Ixviii,. d—yea, for 

Ordina! of Priests, Second Gospel—are thieves and robber thus 


stopped. 
for thee sheep, for 
“ t 
Consecration of Bishops, Oath of Obedience—I. N. The full-stop 


after I. 
Third Question—so as ye may be able, for “ you.” 


The uncorrected reading of the Authentic Book in Psalm 
Ixviii. 4, is, “praise him in his Name, yea and rejoyee:” but 
Oxford, ‘1831, rightly gives, “ his Name jAH ; and rejoice.” | 

. , che corrupted reading owes its origin to the easy soalenalia of 
an old compositor, as will be readily understood by extracts 
from some of our early Bibles.’ 


“ magnyffye hym that rydeth aboue [“ vpon,” Great Bible of No- 

_ vember, 1541; “ aboute,” Day and Seres, 1549. fol.] the : 
heauens (whose name is the Lorde) and reioyse before hym,” ie 
Matthews, or Rogers, by Grafton and Whitechurch, 1387, 
The same is, I think, in the Coverdale, “ newly ouersene and 
correcte,” printed by Andrew Hester, 1550. qu. 

“ his name Ja ad reioyse,” Cranmer, April 1539, 

“Ja &,” ceasing Bible intended for churches, by Grafton and 
Whitchurch, April 1540. It is misdescribed by Dr, Cotton, who 
confounds it with November 1540, 

“| hys name ye and reioyse.” Cranmer, April 1540, by Petyt 
and Redman, for Berthelet ; intended for domestic use. 

“in hys name: yea and.” November 1541, to be chained in 
churches, and identified by the initial T. in Esay xxii. 

“ name, yee and.” Cranmer, by Whitchurch, 1550.qu. 

“in his name yea, and.’ Cranmer, corrected by Coverdale and 
printed by Hamillon [sic], for Carmarden, at Rouen )566.: | 

“ magnifie hym that rideth vpon the heauens as it were vpon an 
horse in his name *euerlastyng; and reioyce before his face.” : ° 
*«Tah, a name of God that signifieth hym to be alwayes, and 
things to be of hym.” (Marginal 

568.4 


? See at the end of this ng 
* The error of “ Pharao’s wife” in the heading of 
Cranmer’s Bibles. 
Foe edition has the old word “ bugges” in Ps. xci. 5; and — 
er. 


‘ The Bishops’ Bible of 1572 has double Psalms. 
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Taste Co 


Exhibits such of the variations I have chanced to meet with in 
» tthe Psalter, between the Authentic Book and Oxford 1831, as 
are manoticed in the regular collation of the Sealed Book. 


x. 16. 
xviii. 10. 

¥xxv. 11. 
xl. 7. 

xl, 15. 
xiii. 10. 
1. 6. 

li, 3. 
lxi. 8, 

Jxix, 36. 
Ixxvi. J}. 
Ixxxiii. 7. 
Ixxxix. 8. 
xev. 4, 


xcvii, 8, 
xeix. ]. 
cviii, 9. 
cxiv. 2. 
exix. 26. 


exxxix. 15. 


Book. 
thy hand 
cherubins 
things, 
moe than 
moe in 


on the day-time 


the heavens 

For I knowledge 
So will I always 
Juda 

Jury 

Amalech 

in the councel 


In his hands is sing. in 


Morning Prayer) 
Juda 
unpatient 
Juda 
Juda ~ 


I have knowledged © 


unperfect 


cxxxix. 18. moe in number 


Oxhird 1091: 
thine 
cherubims 
nocomma 
more 

more 

in 


_ heaven 


acknowledge 
alway 
Judah 
Jewry 
Amalek 
council 


hand 


Judah 
impatient 
Judah 

Judah 
acknowledged 


imperfect 


What distinction is here meant by Engrossed Book, Authen- 


tic Book, Sealed Book, (properly so termed,) and Supernume- 
rary Book, has been already intimated. In the ensuing col- 


lation, 


Jtalics—always (with the solitary exception of the Table of 
Contents) denote alterations made by the ssenncovi com- 


missioners. 


[Brackets]—embrace words, or letters, expelled by them from 
the printed text; such words, or letters, being either 

Underlined—i. e., with a line drawn under them ; which was 
done when the word so marked is really right, though so some- 
thing else appeared in the Engrossed Book. — 
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Cancelled—i. e., with a line, or lines, drawn across them. 
Obliterated—i. e., covered with a blot of ink. & 
Erased—i.e., scratched outwith a knife. 
» Transmuted—denotes the conversion, with a pen, of one letter 
in ‘the printed text into another, frequently involving* an 
erasure; and I fear that, owing to imperfect eyesight, some 
instances of transmutation may have eluded my closest 
attention. 


signifies the agreement of the lame folio Brayer-book, 
‘Oxford, 1831,' ‘hich is at this time in the church, of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, i in the Tower, 


reading to which it is prefixed; 
manuscript reading to which it is subjoined. 


Stat.—signifies the same agreement of the original Acts of Uni- 
formity as printed in the folio Statutes. of the Realm. 
1810—1828, xi. vols. ; and, for the greater convenience of 

reference, I have marked the original sections into which 
the Acts are there divided ; and in these two Acts, as I have 
already stated, the readings at the foot of the page must be 
rather than the text. 


The left-hand reading is always that which stands in the 
printed text of the Authentic Book. 


In the running titles I have rarely done more than notice the 
first; e. gr., the running title for St. John the Evangelist is 
“a twice; and that for the Sunday before Easter, is altered 
our times. 


Title page :— : 
According to the Use of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; Together 
with the-----And the Form [& erased] or? Manner. 
[ London, 
Printed by His Ma."* Printers 
Cum Privilegio 
MDCLXII 
D. Loggan sculp. 
cancelled, J 


The next leaf is reprinted here, in. order. to show distinctly 
the alterations made in the Commissioners’ reprint... 


’ For thoroughly collating the Oxford folio (which ends with table of prohibited 
degrees, on verso of 4 T 2; and has forty-seven lines, measuring thirteen and seven- 
eighths, by seven and seven-eighths, on a full , without taking into account 
heading or catchword) I had neither time nor incl ation ; only — such read- 
ings as happened to catch my eye ia tarning over the pages of 1602. ogee 
of this Oxford folio with the Book would be very interesting. 

2 14 Car, IL, cap. 4. § 1, reads “or;” while § 22 reads “ and. 
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[A lineal transcript of the (unnumbered) Table of Contents as 
printed in the Authentic Book. The * points out to the eye 
the differences.] 


THE 
[recto] CONTENTS 
BOO K. 
ao Acts* fer the Vniformity of Common 
Prayer. 
The Preface. 
Concerning the Service of the Church. 


Concerning Ceremonies.? 
The Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read. 
The Order how the rest of the holy Scripture is appointed* 
to be read. 
A Table of proper Lessons and Psalms. 
8*) The Kalendar, with the Table of Lessons. 
ae Tables and Rules for the Feasis and Fasts throughout* * 
the whole year. 
The Order for “Morning Prayer. 
The Order od Evening Prayer. 
The Creed of S.4 Athanasius. 
The Litany. 
Prayers ond Thanksgivings upon several occasions. - 
The Collects, Epistles and Gospels, to be used at the m*ini-* 
stration of the holy acre throughout the ge 
2 e 
[verso] The Order of the m*inistration of the holy Communion. 
The Order of Baptism, both publick and private. 
The Order of alien Sor those of riper years. 
[19] The Catechism, with the Order for Confirmation of 
children. 
21] The Form of Solemnization of * Matrimony. 
22) Visitation® of the Sick, and Communion of the Sick. 
23| The Order for the* Burial of the Dead.* 
24) Thanksgiving for Women after child-bearing.® 
25| 4 Commination or Denouncing of Gods anger and 


judgments against Sinners. 
26) The Pealter. 
27| The Order of Prayers to be used at Sea. 
28] The* Form and Manner of Ordaining’ Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. 
(Ornament, fanciful, with a cherub’s head. } 
[ No second black line. ] 


1 Oxford, 1831, adds “ &c.” The numbers within brackets are those of Oxf. 1831. 

* Oxford, 1831, adds “ why some be abolished, and some retained.” 

* Oxford, 1831, reads “ th " * Oxford, 1831, reads “ Saint.” 

* Oxford, 1831, has “ The Order for the Visitation of” 
_~* Oxford, 1831, has “ The- -after Child-birth.” 

* Oxford, 1831, has “of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of ;” and it adds 
to the Contents—29. 5 Noy.. 30. 30 Jan. $1. 29 May. 32. Accession. 
33. Articles of Religion, 34, Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical. 
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[A lineal transcript of the numbered Table of Contents as 
-)printed in the Sealed Book. The * points out totheeye 
the changes. ] 


[recto] CONTENTS 


BOOK. 
1. AN* Aet* for the Vniformity of Common — 
Prayer. [So it stands also in 1661; which after 
the Act, a Proclamation. 
2. The Preface. A Preface, 1661.] ! 
3. Concerning the ice of the Church. : 
4. Concerning Ceremonies. 
5. The Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read. 
6. The Order how the rest of the holy Scripture is appoint- 
ed* to be read. 
7. A gat fee a oper Lessons and Psalms. 
8.* Zables and Rules for the Feasts and Fasts through* ' 
the whole year. 
9.* The Kalendar, with the Table of Lessons." 
10. The Order for Morning Prayer. 
ll. The Order for Evening Prayer. 
12. The Creed of S. Athanasius. 
Litany. 
rayers and nk several occasions. 
The Collects, and't to be used at the* 
M*inistration of the holy Cited throughout the 


16. The 
[verso] 16. The Order of the M*inistration of the holy Communion. 
17. The Order of Baptism, both publick and private. . 
18. The Order of Baptism for those of riper years. 
19. The Catechism, with the Order for Confirmation of 
children. 

20. Matrimony.* [Thus in 1661.] 
21. Visitation of the Sick, and Communion of the Sick. 
22. Burial.* [Thus in 1661 | 
23. Thanksgiving for Women after child-bearing. 
24. A Commination or Denouncing of Gods anger and 


judgments against sinners. 
25. The Psalter. 
26. The Order of Prayers to be used at Sea. 
and Deacons. form ‘and conse- 
crating of—1661.] 
[ Ornament, a flower-pot. } 


, This was the Order i in 1661; and that it was altered purposely in the Authentic 
Book, is manifest. Some alterations had been made in the table of contents in the 


Engrossed Book, as may be seen by comparing 1661. I have not thought it 
hecessary to specify them all. 
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Title of the first Act of Uniformity. “Primo Elizabethe.” +. 
Running title—“ for the Uniformity.”>} 
§ 2! sl. Stat. “ Commons [in transmuted] of.” 
Stat. “and by the Authority.’’ of 


Stat. “all [their cancelled] other Common and open” 
Stat. Open Prayer in, and through [out cancelled. ]’’ 


“ fact ; 


{he cancelled] shall lose of. Stat. 


Stat. “after [t erased] his conviction.” 
ef. Stat. “ Promotions, or [of cancelled] any.” 


Stat. 
§ 3 Stat. 


Stat. 
Stat. 
Stat. 
Stat. 
Stat. 


Stat. 

§ 7 of Stat. 
Stat. 

§ 8 Stat. 
§ 11 of Stat. 
Stat. 


Stat. 
§12 Stat. 
Stat. 
§ 13 

Stat. 
§ 14 ofe Stat. 

Stat. 


‘though the person [and transmuted] or persons,’’s}. 
“in the derogation, depraving” underlined —“depriving.” 
“ or thai by any of the said means” ef- Stat. 
“‘ Tor cancelled] Chappel, or” Stat. 

“ eftsoons offend against” of. Stat. 

“ after ¢his said second conviction : That then every 
person so convicted, and not [so cancelled] paying.” +}. 
“ during the time of [the cancelled] common,’ 

doth in Gods name”’ Stat. 

“ Diocesse [s erased] Stat. 

“ neglecting [t erased] his good. 
« And for the [ir cancelled] Authority.” 
“ aswel in [the.cancelled] place exempt” 
“ within their Diocesse [s erased]” Stat. 
“or Diocesse [s erased. ] 

Books concerning the said Service [s erased. ] 

“in u [r transmuted] e” 3—“ in use.” 

“of or for any of the offences.” 

« Synods [and transmuted] or.” 

“jurisdiction [s erased] and Authority, a [as trans- 

muted | nd.” 

“and transmuted] or other censures, and processes.” 
“the first offence | first cancelled 

“said first offence punishment [first cancelled. ]” Stat. 
“ same first.” 

“as w [ere transmuted] as” of. Stat. 

“taken by [the cancelled] Authority.” 

“or transmuted | and Countries.” 

the cancelled] utterly void,” 


Stat. 


' In § 1, Oxford, 1831, reads “ of” for Stat. and 1662, “in the church.” 


* Presently aft 


first conviction, eftsoons.” 
3 In § 20 of the Act of Charles the Second, the Book of 1662 and the Statutes of 


the Realm agree in preserving ure, which may be considered an abbreviation of 
wsura ; put one’s self in ure =“ accustom one’s self.” 


chance. 


In § 6, we have “ six hundred sixty two;” and in § 23, “ six hundred sixty five ;” 
but in § 22 we have “ sixty and two.” 


* Oxford, 1831 


erwards, Statutes of the Realm reads “the” for 1662. 1831, “ his 


In our old writers, are == 


, reads “ for their offences, first.” 
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_ Running title of the second Act of Uniformity. |. , 
Act for Uniformity of Publick Prayers.” cancelled.] 


§ 1 “in using the said Order, or” of Stat." 
§ 6 “injoyned to [subscribe underlined 
tat. 
7 Acknowledgement aforesaid”’ Stat.? 
wfere transmuted] as naturally dead” Stat. 
§ 8 Stat. “on me, or on any other,” 
§ 9 “ w[fere transmuted } as naturally dead” of. Stat. 
§ 10 “ then next following” of. Stat. 
§ 17 “ Goal of the same County” ef Stat. 
§ 18 “before such Sermon or Lecture [is to cancelled] be 
preached” efe Stat, 
§ 223 * costs” ef Stat. 
el. Stat. “ Three pounds by the [month underlined] months.” 
§ 23 “ the [same underlined | some so translated” Stat. 
Stat. “ Church-wardens of every of the said” of. 
‘perfect printed Copy” Stat. 


In the first paragraph of the PREFACE, “ impetuous assaults” 
in the Tower Sealed Book accidentally looks as if it had 
been originally printed “ impetious.” 

“ Concerning y* Service of the Church” is on the second page 
as a running title. 

Of CEREMONIES. 
Second paragraph, “ take in hand [n added] or presume.” of. 
Fifth paragraph, “ those [are transmuted] be taken away >}. 


The printer’s catchword at the foot of the table of Proper 
Psalms on Certain Days is “ 4 January” which is not can- 
celled; but next follows TABLES and RULEs for the Moveable, 
and Immoveable, &c. 

On the verso of the table for finding Easter, “The Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, daily to be said and used through- 
out the year- -King Edward the Sixth,” and the catehword 
“THE,” are cancelled. Next comes the Kalendar, on the last 
page of which stands the catchword TABLES ; but this is followed 
by a blank page, having on its verso, “ ‘The Order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer daily to be said and used throughout the 
year- -Edward the Sixth.” 

The book, therefore, was originally printed in the order observed 
in the Oxford, 1831, (with which agrees the Authentic Book,) and 
subsequently a transposition of the leaves was made in the Sealed 
Books, so as to make these last agree with the Engrossed Book. 

Table of Viatis, &e.,-4“ The Eve [n cancelled] s or Vigils.” 


' Oxford, 1831, reads “ Order of ;” and in § 2 it reads “ hereby” for Stat. and 1662, 
“1 A.B, do here.” 2 On its second occurrence, the spelling is right. 

* Oxford, 1831, reads “use” in § 20 for Stat, and 1662, “put in are.” See above, 
& note to § 7 of the statute of Elizabeth. 


VoL. XXX.—October, 1846. 2b 
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A TABLE of the Moveable Feasts, calculated for Fourty 


years." 


In the heading of“ Sundays after y* Epiphany.” 
The “26” given as the date of Septuagesima Sunday in 1673, is 
underlined, and 16 written in the margin. 
“ The Kalendar. with the Table of Lessons.” of. 
oe“ The Kalendar,” as a running title, is cancelled. 
In February 3. “ Blasius an Armenian B. & M.* 
» 24. cancelled] Matthias.” 
*k April 4, “{S. cancelled | Ambrose.” 
May 27. “ Ven. Bede Pr[esbyter erased. 
July 20. “Margaret, V. & M. at Antioch.” >}. 


a i 22. An asterisk is written, with a line signifying that 
Hi “S Mary Magdalen” should properly stand 
3 here; but the words themselves, printed in 
he) the line above, are not altered; the error, 
. therefore, occurred in the Engrossed Book.‘ 
MorninG Prayer, 
ig In the third of the sentences ef “ blot out [all obliterated.”] 
i In the fifth of the sentences of “ Rent [sic] your hearts,” s added. 
a In the sixth, “ forgivenesses,” efees added. 
i In the margin of the seventh, under Jer, 10. 24, is added “ Ps. 6. 1.’’of. 7 
In the first Lord’s Prayer, “the Kingdom, [ And obliterated] the’’>f. 
ie In the Rubric, “ @ Then shall follow the Psalms in order as they [ar z 
ae | transmuted] de appointed. And [at erased, by 
ae mistake for the next, in the Tower Sealed 


Book, as is proved by the Exchequer; in the 
Queen’s Bench this error was avoided] at.’’>}- 
likewise at transmuted] the.” 
“ Benedicite, omnia Opera [ Domini erased }'’+f- 
In seventh verse of Benedictus of “out of the 
hands,” s added. 
“@ A Prayer for [the Royal Family.” cancelled. }° 


“bless [our gracious Queen CATHERINE, 


‘ Namely, 1661-1700. At the foot is the now antiquated “ Note that the Sup- 
putation of the Year of our Lord in the Church of England beginneth the Five and 
twentieth day of March.” In 1753, the legal year began with 1 Jan. (as it did in 
Scotland, a.p. 1600), 24 Geo. IIL. cap. 23. See pp. 38 &c. of Sir Harris Nicolas’ 
Chronology of History, second edition. 

* Oxford, 1831, reads “ Blasius, Bishop & Martyr.” 
> Oxford, 1831, reads “ Presb.” 

| * Oxford, 1831, places “ S. Mary Magdalene” at July 22. 

4 In his notes to the Kalendar, Dr. Nicholls points out that in the Sealed Books, on 

Jan. Ist, the Golden number 2 should be 3; on third, 10 should be 11; on thirtieth, 

13shonid be 14. On May Ist, 2 should be 11, (the same error occurring also 10 

Bishop Beveridge’s Calendar.) 

* These blanks were not filled up in the Engrossed Book, as being of a temporary 

q nature, and to be changed from time to time. See § 21 of the second Act of 

Uniformity. I need add nothing more upon the subject, as it has been already 

much better treated by Mr. Clay, in pp. 1-6 of the Magazine for July. 
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Mary the Queen Mother,! James Duke of 
York, and all the Royal Family” cancelled. ] 
In the Benediction, “2 Cor, xiii. [14” erased ]}>}- 
EVENING Prayer. 
In the third of the sentences of “ blot out [all obliterated. }” 
In the fifth f- “ Rent [sic] your hearts” s added. 
In the seventh’s margin, under Jer. 10. 24 is added “ Ps. 6. 1.” of. 
In the absolution ans let us obliterated] beseech we him.’” 
In the first Lord’s Prayer “the Kingdom, [And obliterated] the 
wer,” 
Rubric »} “the Psalms in order as they [ar transmuted ] be.” 
In margin of Magnificat, « S. Luke i, [46” erased ]>f. 
In Ps. 67 verse 5 “yea let.’efe But in the Psalter “ yea” does not 
occur in verse 5, though it does in verse 3. 
+ @ A Prayer for [the Royal Family.” cancelled. ] 
« bless [our gracious Queen CATHERINE, Mary the Queen Mother,! 

James Duke of York, and all the Royal Family” cancelled. | 
In the Benediction “2 Cor, xiii. [14’’ erased 
At the top over the Creed of St. Athanasius, is added 

4t Morning Prayer’ of 
In its running title [“ The Creed of St. Athanasius’’ cancelled ] 
At Morning Prayer.’ 
Over the first page of the Litany is The Litany. as the running title.»f. 
In the Litany 
‘to bless and preserve [our gracious Queen CATHERINE, 
Mary the Queen Mother, James Duke of York, and all the 
Royal Family.” 
In the Benediction “2 Corinthians, 13. [14” erased ]of- 
PRAYERS AND 'THANKSGIVINGS. 

At the top of the first page is Prayers, as the running title. 

The Prayer “O God whose nature and property” is printed in the 
Sealed Book (as in Oxf. 1831) before that for the Parliament, and is 
[cancelled] after that’ for All Conditions of Men, In the Authentic 
Book it appears only in this latter place. 


The following collation of the entire leaf, will demonstrate the 
fact of a cancel and a reprinted leaf, respecting which some- 
thing has been already offered in the prefatory remarks. 

In this comparison I have used Roman letters throughout, 
without regard to the varied types of the original printers. 


Avutuentic Book. SeaALep Book. 


[recto] Beginning of lines. 
1 confound 

2 defence, may 

3 glorifie 

4 through the merits 
5 Lord. Amen. 


[recto | Beginning of lines. 
1 confound 

2 defence, may 

3 glorifie 

4 through the merits 
5 Lord. Amen. 


* See above, in Table A. 
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[recto] 


Book, 
Beginning of lines. 

6 @ In the time of any 
Almighty 
didst send 
people in 
obstinate 
and Aaron 
of King David 
plague 
ten thousand 

15 thy mercy dist [sic] 

16 rable sinners 

17 and mortality 

18 atonement 

19 to cease 

20 withdraw 
21 through Jesus 
22 @ Inthe Ember 
23 are to be 
Lmighty 
who has 
universal 
blood of thy 
upon 
so guide 
servants 
of thy flock 

32 suddenly on no man 

33 choise [sic 

34 thy Church 

35 any holy 

36 diction, that both 

37 set forth 

38 men through 

39 D3 


[ verso ] 

1 @ Or this 
Lmighty 
gilts, who 
hast appointed 
Church; Give 
bly beseech thee 
to be called 
nistration 
plenish them 


Same A with the 


first above in the 
Sealed Book; one 


inch and three quar- 


CONS 
ters. 


10 doctrine 
11 they may 


[recto] 

SEALED Book. 

Beginning of lines. 

€ In the time of any 
Almighty 
didst send 
people in 
obstinate 
and Aaron 
of King David 
plague 
ten thousand 
thy mercy didst 
serable sinners 
ness and mortality 
of an atonement 
gel to cease 
withdraw 
through Jesus 
© In the Ember 

are to be 


The same O 
with the Au- 
thentic! Book. 


Lmighty 
who hast 
niversal 
blood of thy 
look upon 
so guide 
servants 

of thy flock 
suddenly on no man 
choice 

thy Church 

any holy 

diction, that both 

set forth 

men through 


; with bell- 
and 


Large flowered A, 
one inch and three 
tulips, 


quarters 


flower, 
roses. 


who of thy 
ed divers 
grace, we 
who are to 

ministration in the 

truth of thy 

life, that they 

glory of thy 

11 Church, through 
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[verso AUTHENTIC Book. [ verso ] SEALED Book. 
Beginning of lines. Beginning of lines. 
]2 great Name 12 4 A Prayer that may be said 
13 through Jesus 13 wlticss 
14 @ A Prayer for the High 14 setae to hear 
15 during their 15 humble 
16 Ost 16 et and bound 
17 seek thee 17 let the pitifulness 
18 § general 18 ys, 
19 sei Court of 19 Mediatour 
20 82, most religious 20 4 A Prayer for the High 
21 ee: at this 21 ring their Session. 
22 7223 wouldest 22 Ost 
23 prosper 23 thee 
24 advancement 24 ceeaa’ especially 
25 safety, honour 25 s res g4 ment, under 
26 his Kingdoms | 26 _ ~* cious King 
27 setled [sic] 27 thou wouldest 
28 foundations 28 consultations 
29 justice 29 good of thy 
30 us for all 30 our Soveraiga 
31 ries for them 31 may be so ordered 
32 humbly beg 32 the best and 
33 Christ our most 33 ness, truth and 
34 A 34 blished among 
35 other necessaries 
36 Church 
37 Jesus 
38 Amen. GA 
Followed by a page contain- Followed by a page contain- ° 
ing * Collect for all condi- ing “ Collect for all condi- 
tions of men,” and tions of men,” and 
“A Prayer that may be [ A Prayerthat may be said 
said after- -Amen,” after- -Amen. cancelled, ] 


Thus there is a difference of paper, of paragraph marks, of 
flowered capitals, and of the whole setting-up of the page. I will 
mention that the Authentic Book uses the §[ in the second and 
third collect, and the anthem, of Evening Prayer; before the 
Lord’s Prayer inthe Litany; before the General Thanksgiving, &c. 

GENERAL THANKSGIVING, 

“and that we [may cancelled!) shew forth’’ ef. 

EpisTLes, AND GOSPELS, 


The running title [Advent Sunday j. cancelled] The First Sunday 
in Advent.o}s 


— [Advent Sunday ij. cancelled] The Second Sunday 
in Advent.o}. 


— [Advent Sunday iij. cancelled] The Third Sunday 
in Adrent.o}e 


' See under the Litany im the Ordinal for Deacons, and a final note below. 
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The running title [Advent Sunday iv. cancelled] The Fourth Sunday 


‘tin Advent.s}. 
Christmas day Gospel ef “ which lightneth.” 
Running title “ S. Stephen stop transmuted ] ¢ 
Running title “ S. John [full stop transmuted] x Evangelists day.” 
Running title “Innocents [full stop erased] day.” The heading is 
“ The Innocents day ;” which Oxford, 1831, gives as 
heading and as running title. 
In the Gospel “ appeare[d transmuted th” 
Running title “ The Sunday after Christmas.”>{-Oxford, 1831, adds 
“day.” 
In the Epistle »}- “ but he is.” 
Running title The Circumcision of 
Running title “ The Epiphany.” 
Running title [Epiph. Sunday j. cancelled] The First Sunday after 
the Epiphany.» 
In margin of Epistle “ Rom. xii. 1 [6 erased] >}. 
In Gospel “ they turned back againe to Jerusalem’’ 
Running title [Epiph. Sunday 1j. cancelled] The Secund Sunday after 
the Epiphany.of 
Running title [Epiph. Sunday iij. cancelled] The Third Sunday after 
the 
In the Gospel “ leper and worshipped him,” comma added with pen. 
Running title [Epiph. Sunday iv. cancelled] The Fourth Sunday afier 
the Epiphany.e} 
Running title [Epiph. Sunday v. cancelled] The Fifth! Sunday afier 
the Epiphany. 
Running title [Epiph. Sunday vj. cancelled] The Sixth' Sunday after 
the Epiphany. 
Running title “ Septuagesima [full stop erased] Sunday.” of. 
Running title “ Sexagesima [full stop erased] Sunday.” +}. 
Running title “ Quinquagesima [full stop erased] Sunday.’’ of 
Running title [Ashwednesday cancelled] The first day of Lent. 
Running title [Lent Sunday j. cancelled] The First Sunday in 
Lent.-- 
Running title [Lent Sunday ij. cancelled] The Second Sunday in 
Lent.? 
Running title [Lent Sunday iij. cancelled] The Third Sunday in 
Lent.? 
Running title [Lent Sunday iv. cancelled] The Fourth Sunday in 
Lent.o}s 
Running title [Lent Sunday v. cancelled] The Fifth Sunday in 
Lent.»}e 


' Here, as in “ The second and third Sundays in Lent,” &c. &c., Oxford, 1831, 
has the running title, “ The fifth and sixth Sundays after Epiphany,” which is more 
convenient than that in the Sealed Book, where “The Fourth Sunday after the 
Epiphany ” stands over part of the Gospel for the Third. But, in Oxford 1831, the 
running title, “ The two and twentieth, three and twentieth, and four and twentieth 


Sundays after Trinity,” places “three and twentieth” over a page containing 00 
syllable of that service. 


* See note to fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
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Running title The Sunday next before Easter,»}- i {ii 
Epistle of Monday before Easter “ hardned our hearts’ s added. 
Gospelof Tuesday before Easter “‘SimonaCyren [e transmuted ian” 
Running title Wedn.esday before Easter.>f- 
In the Epistle “Moreover he sprinkled [likewise cancelled] with 
bloud>}- 
In margin of Gospel “S, Luke xxi. 1.” altered to xxii. 1]. 
« And there was also a strife among them” 
Gospel of Thursday before Easter “ one Simon a C[i transmuted ]yren 
[e transmuted ]ian” 
In First Anthem for Easter day “[neither cancelled] nor with the 


leaven” 
Running title [Easter Munday cancelled] Munday in Laster 
Weeke. sic.o}e 
Running title [Easter Tuesday cancelled] Tuesday in Laster 
| Week. sic.efe 
Running title [aster Sunday j. cancelled] The First Sunday after 
Easter.o}s 
Running title [Easter Sunday ij. cancelled] The Second Sunday after 
Easter.' 
Running title [Easter Sunday iij. cancelled] The Third Sunday after 
Easter.' 
Running title [Easter Sunday iv. cancelled] The Fourth Sunday after 
Easter.»}e 
Running title [Easter Sunday v. cancelled] The Fifth Sunday after 
Easter.»}s 


Running title The Ascension day.»}- 

Running title Sunday after Ascens.ion day.>}- 

In the margin of Gospel “and part of the xvi. cancelled] Chapter, 

xvi, 
Running title [Whitsun Munday cancelled] Munday in Whitsun 

Running title [Whitsun Tuesday cancelled] Tuesday in Whitsun 

In Gospel for Trinity Sundayef. “ whither it i¢ goeth” sic,? 

Running title [Trinity Sunday j. cancelled] The First Sunday 

after Trinity.fe 
In collect “in keeping of thy commandments” 
Running title [Trinity Sunday ij. cancelled] The Second Sunday 


after Trinity.-}s 
Running title [Trinity Sunday iij. cancelled] The Third Sunday 
after Trinity.»}- 
Running title [Trinity Sunday iv. cancelled] The Fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. 
Running title [Trinity Sunday v. cancelled] The Fifth Sunday 
after Trinity.}s 


' See note to fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
? Of such a clerical error of repetition, I have observed an instance in 7 Edw, VL 
cap, 12, § 8, where “ of” is repeated in the original Act. 
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In margin of Gospel «8S. Luke transmuted into v, 1.]"ef. 
Gospele}- “ both their ships, so that” ir added 7H 
Running title [Trinity Sunday vj. cancelled] The Sixth Sunday 
after Trinity.>}- 
Running title [Trinity Sunday vij. cancelled] The Seventh Sunday 
Trinity.>}- 
Running title [Trinity Sunday viij. cancelled] The Highth Sunday 
after Trinity.' 


_ In margin of Gospel “ S. Math. vij. 15.” The S. added.? 


Running title [Trinity Sunday ix. cancelled] The Ninth Sunday 


after Trinity. ' 
Running title [Trinity Sunday x. cancelled] The Tenth Sunday 
after Trinity.»} 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xj. cancelled] The Eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity.»}. 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xij. cancelled] The Twelfth Sunday 
after Trinity.>}- 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xiij. cancelled] The XIII Sunday 
after Trinity. 


Running title [Trinity Sunday xiv. cancelled] The XIV Sunday 
after Trinity. 

Running title [Trinity Sunday xv. cancelled] The XV Sunday 

after Trinity.»}- 


Margin of Epistle +}. « Gal.’vj. [22 transmuted] 11.” 


Running title [Trinity Sunday xvj. cancelled] The XVI Sunday 


after Trinity.‘ 
In the Gospel “ Nai [n transmuted] m.”’ 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xvij. cancelled] The XVII Sunday 


, after Trinity.' 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xviij. cancelled] The XVIII Sunday 
after Trinity.»}s 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xix. cancelled] The XIX Sunday 
after Trinity.» 
In the Epistles}. “ hearts: who being”—The s added. 
In the Gospelef. “ and go [u partially erased] into thine house” 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xx. cancelled] The XX Sunday 
after Trinity. 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xxj. cancelled] The XXI Sunday 
after Trinity.® 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xxij. cancelled] The XXII Sunday 
Trinity.' 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xxiij. cancelled] Te XXII Sunday 
Trinity.' 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xxiv. cancelled] The XXIV Sunday 
after Trinity. 
Running title [Trinity Sunday xxv. cancelled] The XXV Sunday 
after Trinity.»} 


’ See note to Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
2 “St.” in Oxford, 1831, and I am told that the Balliol has “ S*” 
* Oxford, 1831, has, “ The one and twentieth Sunday after Trinity,” and so on. 
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Running title “ Saint Andrew [full stop transmuted] sday."*4j° 
Running title “S. Thomas. the Apostle,” 1831, has 
Saint.” 
Ranning title “ The Convers.ion of S. Paul.” >. aha 1831, has 
Saint.” 
Running title “ The Purification. of S. Mary’’>}. Oxford, 1831, has 
Saint.” 
Running title “ Saint Matthias [full stop erased] day.” -[- Oxford, 1831, 
has “ Matthias’s.” 
In the Epistle “ Judas wh[o transmuted] ich was guide.” of. 
Running title “‘ The Annunciation. of y Virgin Mary.” 
Running title S. Mark [full stop transmuted] s day.” »{« Oxford, 1831, 
has “ Saint.” 
Running title « S. Phil [full transmuted] ip & S. James [full stop 
erased | day.” »}. Oxford, 1831, has “ Saint Philip and Saint 
James’s Day.’’ 
Running title “ S. Barnabas, the Apostle,” Oxford, 1831, has “Saint.” 
In the Epistle [+ “ And in the [e transmuted] ose days.” 
should be a great dearth.” 
Running title “S. John Baptist [full stop transmuted] s day.” No 
full stop added.-fe Oxford, 1831, has “ Saint.” 
Running title “ Saint Peter [full stop transmuted] s day.” 
Running title “ S. James [full stop erased.] the Apostlee}e Oxford, 
1831, has “ Saint,” 
In margin of Epistle f+ [* and part of chap. xij.” cancelled. ] 
Running title “ S. Bartholomew [full stop erased] Apostle.” Oxford, 
1831, has * Saint- -the Apostle.” 
Running title Matthew [full stop erased] Apostle.” 
Running title S. Michael [full stop erased] § all Angels.” of Oxford, 
1831, has “ Saint.” 
Running title “« S. Luke [full stop erased] y* Evangelist.” 
Running title S. Simon and S. Jude [full stop erased] Aposéles.”® 
Running title “ All Saints [full stop erased] day.>}. 
In the Epistle « Of the tribe of Nephthali [m erased. ]-f. 
COMMUNION. 
After the Lord’s Prayer 
The 

In margin of the offertory sentences, the [numbers of the verses] 
are erased ; thus in the first, S. Matth. v. 16, the 16 is erased ; 
and so on. 

Proper Preface for Easter day “ ‘Therefore [, &c. erased] with 


angels §c.” of. 


1 Oxford, 1831, has “ Saint- -the Apostle,” 

* Oxford, 1831, has, “ Saint Luke, and Saint Simon and Saint Jude.” 

* In the Nicene Creed, the Authentic Book reads—“ were made:” In Oxford, 
1831, it is a comma, and in a later Oxford octavo, it is a semi-colon. I believe the 
punctuation of the Authentic Book, and Edinb. 1637. and 1661, to be correct; as 
distinguishing (like the fifteenth and sixteenth versicles of Te Deum) “ that which 
1s proper to the Deity, from that which concerns the complex pie yey = A 
Few Words on the Athanasian Oreed, on Justification by Faith, de. By a Bishop's 
Chaplain, p- 19. 2nd edit. 1846. 
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Proper Preface for Ascension “ Therefore [, &c. erased] with 
angels Sc.” 
Preface for Trinity “ Therefore [, &c. erased] with 
angels 
a In first 4 after the Communion “For the [good! estate of the 
ae Catholick church of Christ erased] whole state of Christ’s Church 
militant here in® earth” 
| In the additional paragraph annexed to the Communion-office 
“unto the Sacramental bread [and transmuted] or wine” 
ay The correction was nearly made in the next line but one, where 
ie (bread and) the +} “and” is cancelled and or written above it, 
but both very faintly; having clearly been wiped off before the. 
ink was dry.3 
First Running Title Publick Baptism [of infants cancelled. 


Gospel “Suffer [the cancelled] little” 
Private Baptism 
r. Lord’s Prayer »f- “ will be done [i transmuted] on earth” 
Baptism. 
First Running title “ [Baptism of those, &c. cancelled] Public 
Baptism of such as are of riper yeares.”’ 
Subsequent Running titles “ Publick Baptism of [those cancelled] 
such as are of riper years,” 
Last Running title “ Publick Baptism of such, &c.” 
Consecration Prayer “ Name of the Father, [and of cancelled] the 
Son, and [of cancelled }">} 
CaTEcHISM, duty to neighbour. 
“to hurt nobody by word nor deed” fe m added 
ConFirMaTION Collect 
«¢ Almighty and everl [ast erased and transmuted] iving God’’ of. 
MATRIMONY 
Running title “ Of Matrimony.”” Oxford, 1831, has « Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony.” 
@ and also speaking unto the persons that shall be married” >}. 
In fifth verse of Psalm lxvii. “OQ God: yea let”»>} The two latter 
letters (ea) seem to have been accidentally dropped at press ; 
the entire word is in British Museum charta maxima (468. d. 6), 
but is wholly missing in small and large paper of the Authentic 
Book. It does not occur in verse 5 in the Psalter, though it 
does in verse 3. 
In the final Exhortation, the marginal references 
[ Eph. v. 25. 
Col. iij. 19. 
1 S. Pet. iij. 7. 
Eph. v. 22. 


* 


t In Common Pleas, the transmutation of “ good” into “ whole” is very ingenious. 

2 The corrector had originally written “ on.” 

* In Lambeth 62. 3. 10 , which seems to have been in the hands of no very care- 
ful clerk, the mistake was also made. It reads in this latter place—“ For the 
sacramental bread [and cancelled or cancelled] and wine.” 


HY 
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Col. iij. 18. 
1 S. Pet. iij. 1.] are wholly erasedefe 
First and last Running titles ‘+ The Visitation, [&c. cancelled] of the 
sick,”’ 
Ps. Ixxi. 14, “an [n transmuted] d will make mention ef. 
Commendatory prayer | 
“most humbly beseeching thee tha¢ [t! erased] ite} ¢ added. 


Running title “ The Communion, [&c. cancelled] of the sick’ of. 


Running title “ 4¢ the Burial of the Dead.” of. 
Margin of the third introductory sentence “ {2 transmuted into] 
1 Tim. vj. 
Ps. xxxix. 5. “‘ Let me know [my cancelled] mine end.’”»f- 
now, [the comma is accidentally taint] 
r 
Ps, xc. 8. ef “ and our secret sins in the [1 transmuted] sight of 
thy countenance.” 
» 12. [So transmuted] O.-& But in the Psalter, 
Sealed Book reads “So”, as it stands also in 
the Authorized Bible. Oxford, 1831, has 
‘*Q” in the Psalter ; and so it is in Great Bible 
and older Prayer-books, 
In the Lesson. 
»- “ was not first which [is cancelled] was spiritual” 


Fourth sentence at the Grave. 


“thy merciful ears to our prayer [s erased ]’’ of 
In the margin of Forasmuch as it hath pleased. [Rev. xiv. 13. 
erased 


CHURCHING. 


First Running title [The Thanksgiving cancelled] The Churching of 
Women.-}e 
Subsequent Running titles “* The Churching of Women.” 
“ Say th[is transmuted ] e crvi. Psalm.” cxvith” Oxford, 1831. 
“q@ Or [this cancelled] Psalm. Crexvii.of 
Lord’s Prayer ‘ kingdom, [and cancelled] the power "sf. 


Running title “4 Commination.”>f- 
Marginal references “[Deut, xxvij. 15, 16, 17.18, 19, 24. 
Lev. xx. 10. 
Deut. xxvij, 25. 
Jer. xvij. 5. 
S. Matt. xxv. 4]. 
1 Cor. vj. 9, 10.” erased, ] of. 
Opposite to Rom. ii. 4,5. “when he calle [d erased, and 
transmuted] 
And in those subsequent to “ Ps. cxix. 21.” are the following 
changes ; 
Just above 2 Cor. vii. 2, [** Mat. xxv. 41.” erased ]of- 
§. John ix. 4, The 5 added. 


' The printer had joined it thus ; tit. 
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immediately beneath which is [S. John xii. 35, 36 erased ]of. 
“ Ezek. xvii). 30,[31, 32” erased, and the preceding 
comma transmuted 
“1S, John ij. 1. 2.” The 2 added.ef. 
“if we [will cancelled] submit ourselves unto’’ ef. 
In Ps. li. 9. “ Turn thy face away from”e>f- 


The title-page to the Psatrer is wholly cancelled, excepting the 
“or” before “ David,” and a typographic flowered ornament in the 
middle ; the last is untouched also in the Chancery. 

[“ The Psalter or Psalms of ' David, after the Translation of the 
Great Bible, Printed as they are to be Sung or Said in Churches,— 
London, Printed by the Printers to the Kings most Excellent Majesty. 
MDCLXII, Cum Privilegio. cancelled] >}. 


In the headings of the Psalms, the numerals are transferred so as 
to precede the Latin titles ¢ ; for instance, 


“ The First Psalm. 
Beatus vir, qui non abiit. [Psal. j. erased] §c.” 


and, except the first, all are roman numerals ; thus, 
“The II Psalm.” 


Sometimes the commissioners have forgotten to cancel “ Psal.’’ as in 
xix, xcix. cv (where nothing is cancelled.)? cxlii. exlviii. 
xxii, 20 “my dearling”’ e added. 
xxx. 6 “ goodness ha [d cancelled] s¢” of. 
xxxii. 3. of “For whilest” s¢ added. 
xxxv. Heading. “ The xxxv. Psal. Judica [me cancelled] 
Domine. [Psal. xxxv. cancelled’ 
“ making mo [w cancelled] uths at me.” of. 
», 17. ef “and my dearling” e added. 
»» 25, ef “we have devoured [him cancelled ]” 
xli. 8. ef “now that he [lieth underlined } dieth” 
xlii. 6. of ‘art thou [so cancelled] disquieted” 
Ixviii. 4 has been spoken of above, under Table B. 
Ixxii. 19. “Amen, [some fault or blur in the press-work 
erased*] Amen,” 
xc. 12. See under the office for Burial. 
xcii. 12. “ Such as [b transmuted] are of 
cii. Heading. the numeral “c” is written over an erasure. 
» 2. “thine ear [s transmuted] e unto” 
* The cr. Psal. Confitemini Domino. Psal. cv.” The latter 
“ Psal. cv.” forgotten to be cancelled. 
exii. 8. “ his heart is established’”’ »} e added. 
cxx. 4 ee “ among the tents of [K cancelled] Cedar.” 


1 This “of” is not cancelled in Tower; but it is in Queen’s Bench. I am told 
that in the Balliol Book this title is wholly cancelled, excepting the ornament; as 
is also the following note there written in the margin :—* This Title page is not in 
y* Originall Copie.” 

* Queen's Bench omits all correction of the title to Ps. Ixvii. 

* So also in Chancery and Queen's Bench. 
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Forms OF PRAYER USED AT SEA, 
€ When there shall be imminent danger - - - Confession of 
their sin [s erased] to God.” 
In sixteenth verse of Ps. Ixvi. “wickedness with [my cancelled] 
mine” 
In eleventh verse of Ps, cvii. +f “counsel of the most High [est 
erased |” 
Benediction “ 2 Cor. 13. [ erased] of. 
all [now and for cancelled] evermore” 
After Victory, Benediction Cor. xiii. erased 
ORDINAL. 
At the foot of the title-page is added 


London 
4 Printed by ye Printers to the 
Kings most Excellent 
Majesty. 


Preface, last paragraph. 
‘or else [up cancelled] on urgent occasion, upon some other” of. 
Ordering of Deacons, Litany 
“false doctrine, schism & heresie, [and schism cancelled] ;” Ox- 
ford, 1831, has “false doctrine, heresy, and schism;” See 
above, p. 370, note 2. 
four gracious Queen CATHERINE, Mary the Queen-Mother, 
James Duke of York, and all the Royal Family cancelled] 
“comfort all that [ar transmuted] de in danger” 
-}- “ that [ar transmuted] be desolate” 
»[-“ devil or man worketh agaiust us, may be brought to nought,” 
After « As we do put our trust in thee” 
Let us pray}. 
Epistle +} Let the Deacons be [the aoe husbands” 
Last Running title “ The Ordering, [ &c. cancelled ] of Deacons.” of- 
: Ordering of Priests. 
‘ Heading to eighth question “ The Bishop.” f« 
In the second Veni Creator 
back our enemie [s erased 
Last Running title “ The Ordering, [&c. cancelled] of Priests.” of. 
Final Rubric 
“shall be Eph. iv. 7, to 14” erased and transmuted into 
7—13” of 
Matth. ix. 36. “ —38.” is added 
2 Luke xii. 35, “to39.” erased and transmuted into “35,—38.” ef. 
= Consecration of Bishops. 
The first Gospel. : 
+: “ He sai [th transmuted and erased] d unto him the third.” 
4 Rubric before second Gospel. 
“Or els this.” 
Margin of third Gospel. 
S, Mat. xxviii. 19” transmuted into “ 
Third Gospel ein heaven and [in cancelled] earth.” 
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Fourth question. 


e}-“{ A erased, r transmuted] Be you ready.” 
Second Veni Creator. 
“Come, holy Ghost, eternal God, §c. as before in the Form of : 
Ordering Priests.” +} The remainder of the hymn is cancelled. ‘ 
In the Prayer preceding imposition of hands. : 


« poured down [abundantly cancelled] his gifts abundantly’ >}s! 
In delivering the Bible 


-}- “that y [ou transmuted and erased] e be not too remiss; - - - 


+f- discipline, that you- -appear, y [ou transmuted and erased] e 
may” 


At the end of the Ordinal, after the “Fin1s,” follows 


The Formes of Prayer for the V of November the XXX of Tanuary 


& for the XXIX of May are to be printed at the end of this 
Book.’ 


Then come, in the Sealed Books, six pages containing in 
print the acceptance and subscription of both Houses of Con- 
vocation in each Province, 20 Dec. 1661 ; and, on the lower part 
of the sixth page, a written attestation (under the hands of the 
Commissioners mentioned in 14 Car. II. cap. 4. § 24) of the 
Sealed Book’s conformity with the record then attached to the 
Statute itself, but now inexplicably missing, as has been already 
stated. In the Exchequer alone follows further a written Re- 
ceipt. L have transcribed from Queen’s Bench the Letters Patent 
of Exemplification, which are no longer in the Tower Book. 


This acceptance, found in the Sealed Books, is inaccurately 
given by Nicholls, pp. x.—xii. of his Pref. 2nd edit. 1712; and 
as throughout the present collation talics denote the manuscript 


reading, black [etter (in the pages which follow) is substituted 
for the printed italics, in order to avoid confusion. 


[First Page. | 

Librum Precum Publicarum, Administrationis Sacramentorum, 
alioramque rituum Ecclesiz Anglicane, und cum forma, & modo 
Ordinandi, & Consecrandi Episcopos, Presbyteros, & Diaconos, juxta 
literas Regie Majestatis, nobis in hae parte directas, Rebisum, 
& quingentas, quadraginta, & quatuor paginas continentem, {os 
Outlielmus! Providentia divina, Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus, totius 
Angliw Primas, & Metropolitanus, & #208 Episcopi ejusdem Provincia, 
in sacra provinciali Synodo legitimé congregati, unanimi assensu & 


' In the Chancery the words transposed are “ his gifts.” 

* In the Authentic Book the forms are so found; the Royal Order (for their 
being “forthwith Printed and Published, and for the fature annexed,” which is 
on the verso of their title) bearing date “at White-Hall the 2d day of May, in the 
14th year of our Reign.”—Mr. Percival has reprinted these original Services, so 2s 
to exhibit subsequent alterations. 


* The Tower contains no Original Patents after Edward IV. See above, p. 364, 
note 1. * Sic. 
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consensu in hanc! formam redegimus, recepimus, & approbavimus, 
eidemque subscripsimus, Vicesimo die? mensis Decembris, Anno 
Dom. millesimo sexcentesimo sexagesimo primo. 


Wl. Cant. 

Gilb. London. Ro. Lincoln. 
Guilielmus Bath. & Wellens. B. Petrib. 
Per Procuratorem Suum Ro. Hugo Landavensis. 

Oxon. Johannes Exoniensis. 
Matthzus Elien. Gilb. Bristoliensis. 
Ro. Oxon. Guil. Gloucestrensis. 
Guil. Bangor. Ed. Norvic, 


Jo. Roffens. 

Hen. Cicestrensis, 
Humfredus Sarum, 
Georgius Vigorniensis. 
Georgius Asaphensis, 
Guiliel. Menevensis. 


[Second Page. ] 
f20s etiam Universus Clerus inferioris Domus ejusdem Provincie 
Synodicé Congregat’ dicto Libro Publicarum Precum, Sacramentorum 
& rituum, un&a cum forma, & modo Ordinandi & Consecrandi 
Kpiscopos Presbyteros & Diaconos unanimitér consensimus & sub- 
scripsimus, Die & Anno preedictis. 


Hen. Fern’ Decan. Eliens. & Prolocutor.’ 
Guil. Brough Decan. Glouc’ 

Tho. Warmstry Decanus Wigorn. 

Jo. Barwick S. Pauli London Decan. 

Jo. Earles Dec. Westmonasterii. 

Alex. Hyde Dec. Winton. 

Herbert Croft Dec. Hereford. 

Jo. Crofts Dec. Norvicensis. 

Michael Honywood Decan Lincoln. 

Edv. Rainbowe* Dec. P[r cancelled Jetriburgensis. 
Guilielmus Paul Decan. Lichfield.® 

Nath. Hardy Decan. Roff, 

Seth Ward Decan. Exon. 

Griff. Ossoriensis Decanus Bangor. 
Johan. Fell Decan. Aéd. Christi Oxon. 
Guil. Thomas Preecentor Menevensis. 


[ Third Page. ] 
Geo. Hall Arechidiac. Cantuar. 
‘Thomas Paske Archidiac. Londin. per Procuratorem 
suum Petrum Gunning. 
Robertus Pory® Archidiac, Middles. 


hhune (Nicholls.) 2 hic (Nicholls.) 
* Procurator ( Nicholls.) ‘ Litchfield ( Nicholls. ) 
® Pary (Nicholls. 
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Johannes Hansley Archidiac. Colcest. 

Marcus Franck Archidiac. S. Alban. 

Johannes Sudbury Procurator Capituli Eccles, Westmonaster. 

Tho. Georges Archidiac, Winton. 

Bernardus Hale Archidiac. Eliensis.' 

Grindallus Sheafe Archidiac. Wellensis. 

Johannes Selleck Archidiac. Bathon. 

Johannes Pearson Archidiaconus Surriensis. 

Gulielmus? Pierce Archidiaconus Tanton per Procuratorem 
suum Ri. Busby. 

Guilielmus Creede Archidiaconus Wilts. 

Jo Ryves Archidiaconus Berks. 

Tho Lamplugh Archidiaconus Oxon. 

Guilielmus Hodges Archidiaconus Wigorn. 

France. Coke Archidiaconus Staffordie. 

Edvardus Young Archidiaconus Exoniensis. 

Raphael Throckmorton Archidiaconus Lincoln. 

Jasper Mayne Archidiaconus Cicestrensis. 

Geo. Benson Archidiac. Heref. 

Antonius Sparrow Archidiaconus Sudburiensis. 

Robertus Hitch Archidiaconus Lecestrensis, 

Guil. Jones Archidiaconus Carmarthen. 

Edvardus Vaughan Archid. Cardigan per Procuratorem suum 
Guil. Jones. 

Guilielmus Gery Archidiaconus Norvicensis. 

Guilielmus Fane Procurator Diceceseos Bathon. & Wellens. 

Gualterus Foster Procurator Diceceseos Bathon & Wellens. 

Petrus Mews Archidiaconus, Huntington. 

Nicolaus Preston Procurator Capituli Wintoniensis. 

Josephus Loveland Procurator Capituli Nordovicens. 

Henricus Sutton Procurator Vigorn. Diceces. 

Richardus Harwood Procurator Diceces. Glocestrens. 

Franciscus Davis Archidiaconus Landaven. 

Robertus Morgan Archidiac. Merion. 

Mich. Evans Capituli Bangor Procurator. 

Rodol. Brideooke * Diceces. Oxon. Procurator. 

Johannes Priaulx Procurator Capituli Salisbur. 

Guilielmus Mostyn Archidiaconus Bangor. 


[Fourth Page. ] 


Edoardus Wynne Diceces. Bangor Procurator. 

Edoardus Martia Procurator Cleri Eliensis.‘ 

Herbertus Thorndike Procurator Cleri Diceces. Londinensis. 
Johannes Dolben Capit. Ecel. Cath, Christ. Oxon, Procurator. 
Guilielmus Haywood Cleri Dicec. Londinensis Procurator.® 
Ri. Busby Capit. Ecclesie Wellens. Procurator 


Wellensis (Nicholls.) 


s Excepting in this instance (in Busby’s hand), these signatures are always 
“ Guilielmus.” 


* Brideoak ( Nicholls.) ** These two lines are not in Nicholls. 
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Edvardus Cotton Archiadiaconus Cornubiens, per Procuratorem 
suum Ri. Busby. 
Guilielmus Dowdeswell Procurator Capituli Wigorniensis. 
Josephus Crowther Procurator Cleri Wigorn. 
Rad. Ironside Procurator Diceces. Bristol. 
Ed. Hitchman Proc. Cleri Glocest. 
Johannes Howorth Procurator Capit. Eccles, Petrob. 
Thomas Good Procurat. Diceces. Hereford. 
Gualt. Jones Procurator Capit. Eccles. Cathed, Cicestrensis, 
Petrus Gunning Procurator Diccesis Petriburgensis. 
Jacobus Fletwood Capituli Co, & Lich. Procurator. 
Gualterus Blandford Capituli Glocestr. Procurator. 
Henricus Glemham! Decanus Bristol. per procuratorem suum 
Gualt. Jones. 
Guilielmus Herbert Procurator Cleri Suffolciensis. 
a Josephus Maynard Procurator Cleri? Diceceseos Exoniensis. 
Johan. Pulleyn Procurator Capituli Lincolniensis, 
Richardus Ball Procurator Capituli Eliensis. 
Basilius Beridge Procurator Dicces. Lincolniensis, 
Georgius Stradling Cleri Diceces. Landavensis Procurator. 
Humphredus Lloyd Procurator Cleri Diceces. Asaphensis. 
: ‘Timotheus Halton Capituli Ecclesia Cathedralis Menevensis 
Procurator. 
Kgidius Aleyn Procurator Cleri Diceces, Lincoln. 
Guil. Foulkes Capituli Asaphensis Procurator. 
Richardus Clayton Cleri Diceces, Sarisburiensis Procurator. 
Josephus Goulston Cleri Diceces. Winton Procurator. 
Guil. Rawley Cleri Eliens, Procurator, 


[Fifth Page. | 


Librum Precum Publicarum, Administrationis Sacramentorum, 
aliorimgue rituam Kcclesiea Anglicane, und cum forma, & modo 
Ordinandi, & Consecrandi Episcopos, Presbyteros, & Diaconos, 
s juxta literas Regiee Majestatis nobis in hac parte directas, Rebisum, 
% & quingentas quadraginta & quatuor paginas continentem, fos 
Acceptus Providentia divind Archiepiscopus Angliw Primas, 
& Metropolitanus, & $os Episcopi ejusdem® Provincie in sacra 
Provinciali Synodo legitimé Congregati, unanimi assensu & consensu 
in hane formam redegimus, recepimus, & approbavimus, eidemque 
subscripsimus, Vicesimo die® mensis Decembrig Anno Dom. Millesimo 
sexcentesimo sexagesimo primo, 


i Ac. Ebor. 


Jo. Dunelmensis. Rich. Carliol. 


Clemham ( Nicholls.) 
® Cleri, interlined in Sealed Book. * Alleyn (Nicholls.) 
* See No. 158, ofthe Appendix to Archbishop Wake’s State of the Church, 1703. fol. 
* Nicholls omits these eight words, “ Angliw- -ejusdem.” 
* die omitted in Nicholls. 


Vou. XXX.—October, 1846. 2k 
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[Sixth Page. ] 


20s etiam Universus Clerus inferioris Domus ejusdem Provincie 
Ebor’ Synodicé congregati per nostros respectivé Procuratores suffi- 
cienter & legitimé constitut’ & substitut’ dicto libro Publicarum 
Precum, Administrationis Sacramentorum et rituum, und cum forma 
& modo Ordinandi & Consecrandi Episcopos, Preshyteros & Diaconos 
unanimitér consensimus & subscripsimus die & Anno pradictis, 


Henr. Fern. 

Jo. Barwick.' 

Rob. Hitch. 

Matt. Smalwood.? 
Humphredus Lloyd. 
And. Sandeland. 


[ MS. Certificate of the Attesting Commissioners. | 


We whose Names are hereunder written Comissioners amongst 
others appointed by Our Soveraign Lord CHARLES y° Second by 
y* Grace of God King of England, Scotland, France and Ireland 
Defender of y* Faith &c by his Highness Letters Patents under y* 
Great Seal of, England bearing date y° first day of November in y* 
fourteenth yeare of His Raigne in pursuance of a certain Act made 
in y* Parliament begun & held at Westminster y* eighth day of May 
in y* thirteenth yeare of y* Reigne of Our said Soveraign Lord King 
Charles y* Second, and there continued untill y* nineteenth day of 
May in y* fourteenth yeare of his said Majesties Raigne and thence 
prorogued to y* eighteenth of February then next following, Entituled 
An Act for y* Uniformity of Publick Prayers & Administration of 
Sacraments § other Rites and Ceremonies & for establishing y’ Form of 
Making, Ordaining § Consecrating Bishops Priests & Deacons in y 
Church of England. do Certifie y‘ We have examined and compared 
this Book with the Originall & We find it a true & perfect Copie. 
In Witness whereof We have hereunto set our Hands & Seales this 
thirteenth day of December, in y* fourteenth yeare of y* Raigne of 
Our said Soveraign Lord King CHARLES y° Second, & in y* yeare 
of Our Lord Christ one thousand six hundred sixty & two. 


* John Croftes [t.s.] Dec: Norv: +*Mar, Franck, 
+*Jos: Henshaw [1.s.] Dec: Cicestr : Arehd. Alb, 
+*Rich : [1.s.] Chaworth +Geo [1,s.] Stradling 

*Guilielm’ [t.s.] Paule Dec. Lichfeild. tJo: ee Pritchett, 


+* Will: Brabourne. 


Berwick ( Nicholls.) ® Smallwood ( Nicholls.) 

* The six thus marked subscribed also the Supernumerary Book in the library of 
Balliol, Oxford. 

+ The six thous marked, together with Rich. Allestree, subscribed also the 
Sealed Book in the library of Christ Church. The Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas, agree with the Tower; so does the Chancery, except that Stradling’s 
name is omitted. 
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[The MS. Duplicate! of the Leiters Patent of Exemplification,} 


CHARLES THE SECOND BY THE grace of God King of England Scot 
land ffrance and Ireland Defender of the Faith &e. ‘To abt to 
whome these p’sents shall come greeting Wuereas by An Actof the 
Parliament begunne and held at Westminster the eighth day of may 
in the yeare of our Lord God one thousand sixe hundred sixtie one 
in the thirteenth yeare of our Reigne and there continued vntill the 
nineteenth day of may in the fourteenth yeare of our Reigne and 
thence prorogued to the eighteenth of ffebruary then next following 
(intituled An Act for the vniformity of publicke* prayers and Adminis- 


tracon of Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies and for the 
establishing the forme of makeing ordeining and consecrateing Bishops 
Priests and Deacons in the Church of England) it is amongst other 
things Enacted that to the end true and perfect Copies of the said 
Act and the Booke therevnto annexed might bee safely kept and 
perpetually preserved And for the avoyding of all disputes for the 
tyme to come the respective Deanes and Chapters of every Cathedrall 
or Collegiate Church within England and Wales should att their* 
proper Costs and Charges before the five and twentieth day of 
December one thousand sixe hundred sixty two obteine vnder the 
greate Seale of England a true and perfect printed Copy of the said 
Act and of the said Booke annexed thereynto to bee by the said 
Deanes and Chapters and their Successors kept and preserved in 
safety for ever and to bee alsoe produced and shewed forth in any 
Court of Record as often as they shall bee therevnto lawfully 
required And alsoe that there should bee delivered true and perfect 
Copies of the said Act and of the same Booke into the respective 
Yourts at Westminster and into the Tower of London to bee kept and 
preserved for ever amongst the Records of the said Courts and the 
Records of the Tower to be alsoe produced and shewed forth in any 
Court as need shall require Which said Booke soe to bee exemplified 
vnder the great Seale of Englande should bee examined by such persons 
as Wee should appoint vnder our greate Seale of England for that 
purpose and should bee compared With the originall Booke to the 
said Act annexed and should have power to correct and *amend in 
writeing any error comitted* by the Printer in the printing of 
the same Booke or of anything therein conteyned and should Certifie 
in Writeing vnder their hands and Seales or the hands and seales ot 
any three of them att the end of the same Booke that they have exa- 
mined and compared the same Booke and find it to bee a true and 
perfect Copy Which said Bookes and every one of them soe exemplified 
vnder the greate Seale of England as aforesaid should bee deemed taken 
adiudged and expounded to bee good and availeable in the law to all 
intents and purposes Whatsoever and should bee accounted as good 


1 See above, p. 364. note 1. 
* A cursory inspection shows variations in the several Letters Patent; e. gr. 
Exchequer reads “ publique,” “at the;”—while Common Pleas omits “ and,” and 


reads “ comitted.” 
2r2 
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Records as the said Booke it selfe to the said Act annexed Any law or 
custome to the contrary notwithstanding as in and by the said Act of 
Parliament relaCon being therevnto had may att large appeare Ann 
WHEREAS the printed Copy of the Act of Parliament and Booke afore. 
said herevnto annexed hath been duely examined by the persons 
whose names are therevnto subscribed in pursuance of our Comission 
to them and others in that behalfe directed Now KNOW YER that wee 
according to the forme and effect of the said Act of Parliament and in 
accomplishment of the intent thereof in this behalfe have inspected 
the said examined Copy of the Act of Parliament and Booke afore- 
said and have caused the same to bee herevnto annexed and to bee 
exemplified vnder the greate Seale of England IN Witness whereof 
Wee have caused these our letters to bee made Patents WitNgs our 
selfe at Westminster the fifth day of January in the fourteenth yeare 
of our Reigne 


p ipm Regem BARKER. 


[Hole through which the “tab’’ passes. ] 


In the Exchequer Sealed Book, the commissioners’ certificate 
is succeeded by the following MS. receipt. 


Memorand’ that the fowerth daye of Aprill in the ffifteenthe 
yeare of king Charles the Second Thomas Agar gentleman Deputy 
Clerke of the Crowne in Chauncery did deliver into the hande of Sir 
Thomas ffanshawe knight of the Bathe Viscount ffanshawe of 
Douomore in the Realme of Ireland his maiestyes Remembrancer of the 
Court of Exchequer in England this Booke together w'" the lres Pa. 
tents of Exemplification vnder the great Seale of England therevnto 
filed to be kept and pserved amonge the Records of the said Court of 
Exchequer. The Keceipt whereof his ma said Remembrancer dothe 
hereby accordingly acknowledge, And in testimony thereof hathe 
herevnto sett his hand the daye and year above written. 


delibat’ p me 


AGAR 
Delibat in psentia 
Hare Capt 
BARONIs scclj DNI Re. 
Tuo: Hatt Remem: Reais, 


Recept’ p me. 
Tuo: FFANSHAWE 
REMEMERATOREM Re, 
Scaccarij Sut. 


[The signatures to this Receipt, which are here printed in small 
capitals, are AUTOGRAPHS of the respective parties. ] 


Against the unwary supposition, that because some other 
edition than that used by the Commissioners has been made to 
correspond with their alterations, it therefore (though elsewhere 
untouched) in all other respects agrees with the text of the 
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Engrossed Book, | have already | ged a caveat in p. 362, note 1, 


Of such an inadvertence we meet ith an instructive example 
in Dr. Nicholls ; who, as he s0>) >s.<, printed his text “ accord- 
ing to the Sealed Books, ané ». 1.04 the faults which had crept 
into the common editions.” ©. volls’ Pref. p. ii. 1712, fol.) 
However, in the or of the Communion-office, 
his text exhibits “by his ow» ©) «‘jon,” whereas Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, and James (1606), and the Scotish 
Book (Edinb. 1637), and 1661, and Sealed Books, 
are unanimous for “his one.’ jor « long time I took this to 


be a mistake of Nicholls’ printer, iil Mr. Clay’s Book of Com- 
mon Prayer Illustrated, 1841, informed me that “ own” occurs 
in 1627, 1630, 1631, 1634. Mr, Clay is unquestionably right 
in considering it a typographic blunder. Most probably ‘in 
some similar edition, Dr. Nicholls had entered the Commis- 
sioners’ alterations ; and then, (like Wheatly, in Sion College 
archives) too hastily inferring an entire confurmity, he placed it 
in his printer’s hands. The instance before us evinces very 
completely the incalculable mischief of an erratum which, so 
far as sense goes, looks like a true reading.’ 

Besides satisfying a not unreasonable curiosity, the foregoing 
pages supply sufficient data from which to arrive at true conclu- 
sions as to the just value of the Sealed Books. However para- 
doxical at first sight the assertion may be deemed, I doubt 
not that Oxford, 1831—if we except the place in which it puts, 
O God whose nature and property—represents the mind of the 
Convocation of 1662 more accurately than do (either or both, 
singly or conjointly,) the Engrossed and Authentic Books. In 
number 9 of the Contents, the “ through” of Sealed and Oxford 
—as followed by whole—is preferable to the “ throughout” of 
the Authentic ; under Burial, (Ps. xe. 8) “light” in Authentic 
and Oxford, is better than in the Sealed tiaiek the Engrossed) 
Book; nor will any one desire to change “most Highest, * 
in Ps. evii. 11, of the Forms of Prayer at Sea. 1 give these 
at random. The reader, with the materials now before him, 
may pursue the investigation for himself; and at any rate, 
no sane person will contend that either Table A or Table B is 
to be perpetuated. ‘T'hat—unless in case of manifest errata— 
the deviations in the Authentic Book were deliberately intro- 
duced, and should be followed in preference to the mumpsimus 
(as in such instances it is) of the Engrossed Book, there is 
panther evidence in extant —.* of Archbishop Sancroft, of 


1“ Own” might be defended from Isai. lili, 12; John, x. 18; Epb. v. 2; just as 
ONE has its support in Heb. vii. 27; x. 12. It cannot be alleged that “ one- -once” 
are tautologie ; “ one” affirms the fact, w hile “once” is an express counter-assertion 
against the false teaching of the Romanists, like our thirty-first Article, 
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which I hope that a full account will be recorded in the British 
Magazine ; and which plainly show, that had it rested merely with 


himself, further alterations from the older text would have been 
made.' 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND, 


NO. X. 
THE PURITAN PALINODIA. 


WHEN the preceding essay went to the press it was my intention 
to proceed immediately to the consideration of what may be 
called the popular course pursued by the puritan party with 
regard to the change of religion in England. Argument is a fine 
thing for fine people ; and learning is better than house or land, 
especially for those who possess the means of comparison, and 
are therefore best qualified to judge of relative values. But 
where the. energies of the million are wanted there is a more 
compendious and effective method of rousing them, and one 
that was appreciated and well understood by the parties with 
whose proceedings we are concerned. It is indeed a curious 
matter, and one which has been, as far as I know, very little 
noticed. At all events it has not received the attention which 
it deserves. But as it is one which extends over a considerable 
period, and comprehends a good deal of matter, it has appeared 
to me best to say a few words on a point relating more imme- 
diately to the exiled party, while some of their proceedings 
having been recently subjects of discussion, are fresh in remem- 
brance. 

I have given copious specimens of the doctrine propounded 
or sanctioned by Knox, Goodman, Whittingham, Kethe, ‘T'ra- 
heron, Becon, and others, on the subject of female monarchy. 
I have shown the grounds on which these leading men of the 
party denounced it as “monstruous,” and I am not aware that 


' Final note, referred to in p. 381, note 1.—At that period men seem to have 
followed their own aa or sense of rhythm, in admitting or rejecting the word 
“may.” The daily C ‘ollect for Grace runs “that we FALL- -neither RUN- -but 
that all our doings May BE ;” and in the Litany, “O God merciful father- -worketh 
against us, BE brought to nought- -and--may BE dispersed; that we- -MAY ever- 
more.’ 

I will further take occasion to remark, as it is sometimes misunderstood, that 
(when several come together) the € does not commence a new rubric, but a dis- 
tinct paragraph of the rubric containing them; see, for instance, the third © pre- 
fixed to the Communion. 

The rubric after the Offertory sentences furnishes the correet and grammatical 


form (“are in reading”) of a phrase which is too often vulgarized into are beiny 
read, 
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THE PURITAN PALINODIA, _ 899 
as long as Queen Mary lived any one of them, or of their party, 
published one word of reply, or repudiation. It is obvious, 
therefore, that when they came to see the lady Elizabeth actually 
stepping into the throne, they must have felt themselves in an 
awkward predicament. To refer to no other points which had 
been discussed, she was a woman as well as her sister; and no 
one who has read the foregoing pages can doubt that she would 
consider many of the passages which I have quoted, as capable 
of a very clear and unpleasant application to herself. Of course, 
if Mary was a thing accursed because she was a woman, 80 was 
Elizabeth ; and if the “regiment” of one of these creatures was 
“ monstruous,” so would be that of the other. It must have 
puzzled the party extremely; and we cannot doubt that it was 
the subject of much thought and consultation ; and judging from 
the result, we may suppose that they who were most concerned in 
the matter came to a decision that as what had been done could 
not be undone, and what had been said could not be unsaid, it 
would be best to put a good face on the matter—-to throw John 
Knox, the most violent and notorious maintainer of the opinion, 
overboard at once and for ever—to say as little as possible about 
the way in which the subject had been treated by Goodman and 
others, of whom it could not be pretended that they were 
“Scots” and “ straungers”—and to say as much as could be 
said in the way of denial, explanation, apology, contradiction, 
&e., by the pen of some stanch member of the party, who was 
not particularly and personally committed on the subject of 
female government. Happily for their need, they had among 
them a man “sharp in his discourse, facetious, bold, free in 
speech, blunt in words, stout and courageous ;” and it does 
credit to their sagacity, or his, that he was immediately in the 
field as the champion of the party. 

Surely there was something chivalrous in the act; for it was 
not as if he had turned round upon his old friends ; and though 
the business which he undertook naturally reminds one of 


“the valiant rat 
Who undertook to bell the cat,” 


yet he really is not to be accused of anything like what is called 
“ratting,” even allowing to that term all the improper latitude 
with which it is nowadays employed. Ido not know that he 
said a word which could inculpate or disparage any one of his 
friends, or noticed any one word, written or spoken on the 
awkward subject with which he had to deal, except the “ lytle 
booke strangely vvritten by a straunger ;” and supposing this to 
have been entirely his own doing, it certainly was, all things 
considered, yery creditable to him. Every one must be glad to 
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know something of one who performed so singular a feat; and it 
is curious that, but for what seems in human estimation a very 
casual and trifling circumstance, very little would have been re- 
corded of a man who is not known to have written anything but 
this small book, now seldom heard of, and more rarely seen. 
But as to the man himself, what library is without his “ Life and 
Acts,” a volume “wherein are explained many transactions of 
the Church of England, and what methods were then taken to 
preserve it, with respect both to the Papist and Puritan”? 

Did the reader ever meet with a book intituled “ Origines 
Literariz ; or a treatise on the causes of books; wherein is, by 
occasion, somewhat touched the effect which such grounds and 
causes have had on the frame and tenor of the works them- 
selves”? I never did; and I do not believe that there ever was | 
such a thing; but I have often wished that there had been. It 
would be a most curious and valuable addition to literary history. 
In many cases we should learn how it happened that a certain 
author was led to take up a certain subject, and to treat it in a 
certain way. We should sometimes find that it arose from no 
peculiar qualification or addiction, from no predilection, no par- 
ticular knowledge of the subject or notion of its importance, but 
from some accidental circumstances which have never been gene- 
rally known, or have become quite forgotten ; and which, never- 
theless, if present to the mind of the reader, would prepare him 
better than any other preface for the perusal of the work, and 
greatly help him to understand and appreciate it. 

I remember being once asked by the man to whom of all 
others I should have looked for an answer to the question, 
“How came Strype to write the life of Bishop Aylmer?” 1 
could not tell; and I suspect that not one reader in ten could 
assign any specific reason that would satisfy his own mind. Of 
course, if he has Strype’s preface by heart, he may say that 
Bishop Aylmer was a prelate “ within whose diocese lay both 
the Court, Westminster Hall, and London, the great metropolis 
of the nation: and by whom the Archbishop of Canterbury 
passed all his injunctions and mandates to the rest of the bishops 
and clergy of his province.” All this is undoubtedly matter of 
fact; much of which may be proved by the maps of dioceses 
somewhile since published in this Magazine ; and therefore, 
epee S, We may assent to the inference of the biographer when 

e adds ;—“ and therefore we may reasonably look for matters 
of great moment to be occasionally recommended to the Bishop 
in this busy reign, and to fall into the accounts we give of him.” 
No doubt many things might be made to fall into the accounts 
of a man who lived from 1521 to 1594. Many matters of 
interest might be brought into a biography of Bow Bells, pro- 
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fessedly including a full account of all that has happened within 
their sound, and a clever writer might make even the Life and 
Times of the Pump at Aldgate very lively, notwithstanding its 
stationary character and the washy monotony of its involuntary 
performances. But we should be surprised to find any writer 
of such enlarged views choosing such a nucleus ; and it is much 
the same in the case of Strype’s Life of Aylmer. It is curious 
to read his laboured preface intended to convince himself, and 
his readers, that it was very proper to write the work, and that 
it might be made interesting, mm that if a biographer could not 
say so much, or what was so good, as he might have wished of 
a prelate whose diocese locally considered contained so much, 
yet still it was highly proper that the life should be written, and 
even if anybody should think that the biographer went out of 
his way in selecting “Queen Elizabeth's third Bishop of 
London,” and passing over his predecessors, Grindal and 
Sandys, it was enough to say that it would be more proper to 
treat of them, if at all, as Archbishops of Canterbury and York. | 
But supposing Strype to have persuaded himself of all this, 
and believing as I do that he had not the least idea of any- 
thing like concealment or false colouring, it must be observed 
that the simple matter of fact which, it can scarcely be doubted, 
furnished the chief reason for writing the book, is not once hinted 
at throughout the preface ; and is one which the shrewdest reader 
of the preface would never guess. It does not come out, I be- 
lieve, until Strype has told the whole history of the prelate’s life, 
and proceeds to speak of his descendants. It then appears that 
Bishop Aylmer married Judith Buers—that Samuel, the eldest 
of their seven sons, married Ann, daughter of Lord Brabazon— 
that Anthony, the third son of this marriage, had a son named 
“Brabazon Aylmer, the bookseller and publisher of this book, 
who,” Strype adds, “out of due and honourable respects to 
the memory of his great-grandfather the Bishop” [not of course 
with any eye to business] “ put me upon exposing these collec- 
tions, and communicated some considerable papers and notices 
relating hereunto.”—p. 116. So that after all, though in his own 
time his diocese contained the Court, and Westminster Hall, 
and a world beside, yet if it had not long afterwards contained 
the “ Three Pigeons over against the Royal Exchange,” even as 
the Three Pigeons contained, and were controlled by, his great- 
grandson Brabazon, Bishop Aylmer’s life might never have been 
written. If Brabazon really prevailed on Mr. Strype to under- 
take the task of “exposing” his collections, (not to say the 
bishop,) from pious regard to his ancestor, he is to be com- 
mended and pitied; if it was done merely to get renown, or to 
turn a penny by the family papers, one can only wish that hig 
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great-grandfather had been at hand to have “ soundly cudgelled 
him for his baseness,” as he did that unhappy “dive and 
preacher,’ Dr. Squire, who had married and ill treated his 
daughter, the great-aunt of the said Brabazon. 
But so it is, that for some reason or other, the Life of Aylmer 
was written ; and (to borrow Strype’s words respecting a sermon 
ed at Paul’s Cross by a son of “this loose man,” Dr. 
uire, who was cudgelled) it “ hath a great deal of reading in 
it ;” and some of the reading is very curious ; but our particular 
business lies with that which concerns his performances before 
his return from exile, and of course a good while (much longer 
than he liked) before he was abishop. Strype tells us, 


“ When Queen Mary was extinct, whose reign was deeply be- 
smeared with blood, and her sister Elizabeth, a lady of other prin- 
ciples, succeeded to the crown, Aylmer with the rest of the exiles 
came home to their native country, with nolittle joy and thankfulness 
to God, to enjoy the quiet profession of that religion they had suffered 
for before, and endured the loss of all. But before he returned home 
he printed an English book at Strasburgh, called * An Harborough ‘or 
faithful Subjects,’ (au account whereof is given towards the conclusion 
of the book ;) which he wrote upon a consultation, as it seems, holden 
among the exiles, the better to obtain the favour of the new Queen, 
and to take off any jealousy she might conceive of them and the reli- 
go they professed, by reason of an ill book a little before set forth by 

<nox, a Scotchman and fellow exile; who had asserted therein, that 
it was unlawful for woinen to reign, and forbid by God in his word. 
This doctrine was seasonably confuted hy Aylmer, and learnedly. 
And for Queen Elizabeth, he gave her a great character, concluding 
that there would be all peace and prosperity under a princess of such 
admirable parts and godly education.”—p. 11. 


Most of this is true as to the facts. With a degree of assurance 
which has perhaps never been equalled, and which, even with 
the book before one, seems hardly credible, Aylmer undertook 
to refute the “lytle booke strangely written by a straunger.” He 
had, as has been already hinted, some personal qualifications 
for the work—being (as we may learn among other things from 
the “ Contents” of Strype’s biography) “ zealous for the true 
religion .... diligent and painful. Not to be tempted by 
bribes .... quick and hot in his temper .... sharp in his 
discourse .... facetious.... Bold. Free in speech, Blunt 
in words. Stout and courageous... .a man of both fortunes;” 
by which last characteristic Strype seems to have meant much 
the same as Dogberry did when he spake of “ a fellow that hath 
had losses”—but beside these personal qualifications, which do 
not meet in every man, there was one circumstance which ren- 


ders it probable that he was rightly selected as “the most 
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desartless man to be constable,” and carry the lantern on this 
occasion. He had been tutor to the Lady Jane Grey; and it 
is but charitable to believe that among the bull-dog virtues for 
which his biographer vouches (to say nothing of that eye to his 
own interest which seems to have been as sharp, as it was near, 
sighted) he had so much fidelity as, if it did not fully and in- 
dissolubly unite him in the fortune of his ill-fated pupil, yet so 
far committed him as that it would have been impossible for him 
(or at least for anybody else in his circumstances) to have de- 
nounced the regiment of women. I do not know where he was, 
or what he was doing, during the few days that Queen Jane was 
on the throne, or why he felt it necessary to fly the country after 
her deposition ; but it is only justice to him to say that if he 
had merely come forward to disavow for himself the opinions 
maintained by Knox, he could not, as far as appears, have been 
charged with inconsistency, or any fault except that which he 
himself suggests as apt to be laid to the charge of all those 
who under particular circumstances allow opinions to circulate 
without public contradiction. 

Indeed it was chiefly to this point that he felt called upon to 
address himself; for what had he and his companions to dio with 
the thoughts or works of a “ Scot,” and a “ straunger,” except 
that they had unluckily and unaccountably let the time run on 
without expressing their abhorrence of them until Queen Eliza- 
beth was actually on the throne? For his own part, “ chaunsing 
upon a boke” of such a nature, for it would seem as if his coming 
to know of it was quite accidental—* happening,” as he says, 
“not long’ agone” to read this book—he “ wished that some 
notable learned man would haue answered it,’ and was only 
hindered from doing it himself by the expectation that some 
more competent person would undertake the task. But it is 
impossible to do the writer justice except in his own words. In 
his dedication, which is “To the right honorable and his sin- 
guler good Lordes, Francis Earle of Bedford, one of the Quenes 
Maiesties priuie Counsell, and the Lord Robert Duddeley, 
Master of her highnes horsse and Knight of the honorable order 
of the Garter,” he says, after enumerating the heretical sects of 
antiquity — 

“ And in these our latter daies, the old festred sores newly broken 
out, as the Anabaptistes, the freewillers; or rather frowardewillers, the 
lusticiaries, &ce., and others that be new, as Adiaphoristes, Oserianistes, 
Maroranistes, Papists, with infinit other swarms of gods enemies, by 
whom our aduersari Satan seketh to disturb the true vnitie of Christes 
church, to choke the good corn of late sown in gods field, and to dim 
that excellent lighte, whiche according to his secreate counsell and 
decree, he determined shuld shine to the ynspeakeable comfort of his 
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elect, in these our dais. Among these vgglie monsters and brodes of 
the deuils brotherhead, hath of late krept out, 1 can uot tel whether 
by wilor ignorance certain wod@Odappara which haue called into ques. 
tion among ys such thinges as good subiectes before neuer doubted of, 
whether it wer lawful for women, inheritours of kingdoms, to gouern and 


guid the same, or no. , 


« Although this error may appeare, not to touch so neare the soule 
and saluacion of man, as some of the forenamed do: yet considering 
that the quiet of common weales is the nurse of religion, and bulwark 
of good and faithful men; and that the apostle pronounceth against 
the rebellious viter damnacion; we can not think it to be a trifle to 
disturbe the common ordres of pollicies, to sondre the mindes of sub- 
iectes, by new inuented contrauersies, and briefly to make make men 
to muse, of that they neuer before mistrusted. Wherfor chaunsing 
vpon a boke, about a yere past, intitled ‘THe FIRST BLAST,’ contein- 
ing new broched doctrine to disproue the regiment of women, After 
I had red it, I wished that some notable Jearned man, wold haue 
answered it, that, like as those which be stonge of Scorpians vse to 
fetch remeady of the same: so this cause being wounded, or rather a 
little scratted, with some shewe and apparance of learning: might be 
again healed with suche plaisters as through the truthe of the matter, 
true lerning ministreth, And for as much as I hoped of this at som 
mens hands, and hard of one, which is now gon to God, that he had 
taken it vpon him, I ment not my &elf for a time to medle with it, 
least that a good cause by il handling shuld, in the iudgment of som, 
seme the worse. But whan the length of time taught me that he that 
ment it was taken from it, and such as could haue throughly don it, 
made no hast to it: 1 thoughte it better rather by my sclendre handling 
of it to shew mi good wil, than by the common silence to seme to 
winke at it. And so much the rather I toke it in hand, because, if no 
man shuld do it, all our side shuld seme to bear with it; which I 
knowe to be so far of, that NoNE that I know (J speak of the learned) 
be further gilty in this poynt, than that by ther declaration they hane not 
shewed themselues giltles. 1 know the credit, the old prouerb hath, 
qui tacet consentire videtur, he that winketh at a matter, semeth to 
think the same. And therfore as it was necessary that som in the 
behalf of al, shuld vtter the minds of the rest, so ment I, though more 
boldly then wisely, yet not so rashly as necessarily, nor as I trust more 
rudely then profitably, to let the world vnderstand that this infection 
is not blown in by the blast to al mens breasts, yea I dare be bold 
to saye that a/ the best learned be of the same iudgement herein that 
this my simple treatise shall vtter me to be of. So that neither our 
sworn enemies the papists shal haue any longer leasure to belie vs, 
nor our half frends which are indifferent to beleue any thing of vs, 
hereafter to mistrust vs, nor the highe powers them selues in this point 
to feare vs. We haue lerned and taught, we loue and like, we honor 
and esteme true obedience to the high ministres of God; and, on the 
contrarye, we can no skil of seditious disturbers of wel satled policies — 


of rashe vnbrideled brekers of holsome and godlye lawes. Thus me 
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thinke I may saye tn the name of al, because J know the contrary opinion 
to be in fewe or none. Wherfore let our enemies leaue of thus-to charge 
vs, in that we deserue not, and our frindes to mistrust vs, in that they 
certainlye knowe not, or els they shall be reproved of loude lying, and 
these of to vnfrendly misiudging.”— Pref. Sig. A. iij. Ns 


And this is followed up on the first page of his book, thus ;— 


“ And as in great Cities, great hede is geuen, that neither by negli- 
gence of the Citezins, nor malice of evil yvillers, it be consumed by 
fyre, or hurt by any other casualtie, so in common yvelthes must it 
be pronided, that no fyre brandes of Sedicion be cast into the houses 
of mens hartes, to impayre thobedience of good Subiectes, to kindle 
the harts of the frovvard, and to destroy honest, godly, and comly 
order. For mans nature being such, as it can hardly be brought to 
stupe, and easely stirred vp to disturbe, all occasions must be cut of, 
vvherby the euyll may be encoraged to cast of the yocke of obedience, 
and the simple brought into doubt vvhat thei ought to folovv. Ha 
pening therfore not longe agone to rede a lytle booke strangely 
vyritten by a Straunger, to proue that the rule of V Vomen is out of 
Rule, and not in a common vvelth tollerable: And vvaying at the 
first vvhat harm might come of it, and felying at the last that it hath 
not a lytle vvounded the conscience of some symple, and almost 
cracked the dutie of true Obedience: I thought it more then neces- 
sary to lay before mens eyes the vntruth of the argument, the vveke- 
nes of the proufes, and the absurditie of the vvhole. In the siftyng 
vvherof, I mynd to vse suche modestie, that it shall appere-to all indif- 
ferent men, that I seke to defend the cause, and not to deface the man; 
Seing this errour rose not of malice but of zele, and by loking more to 
the present crueltie, that then vvas vsed: then to the inconuenience 
that after might follovv.”— Sig. B. 


It is, indeed, probable that if Knox had been aware of the 
“inconvenience that after might follow,” he would not have said 
some things which he did say ; but it is quite clear that Aylmer, 
while he did not mean “ to deface the man,” meant to remove 
the “ inconvenience” as much as possible from his own party, by 
repudiating the “ straunger” and his performances. 

But to come to the argument from authority and precedent— 
we soon see how easily two could play at that game. This 
“small but truly learned piece,” as Strype calls it, shows that 
history is a witness whom it is sometimes worth while to cross- 
examine. It is curious to see how completely the dramatis 
persone are changed. “Jolye Jesabel,’ and wicked Athalia, 
and Herodias, and all the bad women who had been congre- 
gated, are disbanded and sent about their business—they are 
straunge women, and may go with the “ straunger,” and he may 
make what he can of them—exeunt omnes, and enter Deborah, 
and Judith, and Esther, and Theodora, and all the mothers im 
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Israel that could be collected on short notice ; and doubtless 
nothing but want of time hindered the mention of Hannah More 
and Mrs. Fry. How happy would the latter have been to be 
placed beside the “ fyrst preacher” to the Samaritans. 

But this is rather anticipating. Aylmer, as will be seen, 
was far from maintaining that women generally, and as such, 
were stronger and wiser than men; but then he marvelled how 
any man could fail to see that it had ever been the divine plea- 
sure to chose weak things to confound those which were mighty. 
Whether he was not rather too “ diligent and painful,” (to bor- 
row Strype’s words,) as well as “free in speech,” in working 
out this argument may, perhaps, be doubted. Notwithstanding 
abundance of that gross flattery which she loved, it may be 
questioned whether this line of argument could be rendered 
altogether agreeable to the Queen. Her highness did not per- 
haps receive unmixed gratification from comparisons, or even 
illustrations, founded on the ass of Balaam, the jaw-bone of 
Samson, the earthen pots of Gideon, and other “ moste base 
meanes” and “ folyshnes” by which wonderful works have been 
wrought. One would like to know how she looked and felt 
while reading the following passages :— 


“ Placeth he a vvoman vveake in nature, feable in bodie, softe in 
courage, vnskilfull in practise, not terrible to the enemy, no shilde to 
the frynde, vvel, Virtus mea (saith he) in infirmitate geet My 
strengthe is moste perfight vvhen you be moste vveake, if he ioyne to 
his strengthe ; she can not be vveake, if he put to his hande she can 
not be feable, if he be vvith her vvho can stande against her? Thou 
shalt not take vvith the any great povver (saith he to Gedeon) lest 
you thinke to ouercome your enemies by your own strength, and 
provves, and not by my vvurking and might. It is as easy for him to 
sane by fevve as by many, by vveake as by strong, by a vvoman as 
by aman. Yea his moste vvonderfull vvorkes are alvvayes vvrought 
in oure moste vveakenes, as infinite examples and testimonies do 
shevve.”— Sig, B. ii. 5. 


« He saued his people by the hande of a vvoman poore Deborah. 
He aduanced them and ouerthrevve the enemies by a poore shepherde 
and his sling. He cut of the head of the proude captayne Olophernes 
by the hande of a vveake vvoman. It vvas, in reason a poore helpe 
to Sampsons strengthe, a nomber of heares grovving vpon his hed, or 
an Asses iavve bone in his hande, to destroye so many enemies and 
bring the people to libertie. The breaking of. 300, earthen pottes, vvas 
a sclender pollycie to make so many Myriades to flee and one to kille 


another,” — Sig. B iii. 


“ V Vas not Quene Anne the mother of this blessed woman, the chief, 
first, and only cause of banyshing the beast of Rome, vvith all his 


beggerly baggage? vvas there ever in Englande a greater feate 
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vvrought by any man, then this vvas by a vvoman? I take not 
from kyng Henry the due praise of broching it, nor from that lambe 
of God king Edvvard, the finishing and perfighting of that yvas begon, 
though I giue hir, hir due commendacion. 1 knovv that that blessid 
martir of God ‘Thomas Cranmer byshop of Canterbury, did much 
trauaile in it, and furthered it: but if God had not gyuen Quene Anne 
fauour in the sight of the kynge, as he gave to Hester in the sight of 
Nabucadnezar, Haman, and his company, the Cardinall, V Vyn- 
chester, More, Roches: and other, vvold sone haue trised vp Mar- 
docheus vvith al the rest that leaned to that side. VVherfore though 
many deserned muche praise for the helping forvvarde of it: yet the 
croppe and roote vvas the Quene, whiche God had endevved vvith 
vvisdome that she coulde, and gyuen hir the minde that she vvould do 
it, Seing then that in al ages God hath vvroughte his moste vvonder- 
full vvorkes, by moste base meanes: and shevved his strengthe by 
vveakenes, his vvisdome by folyshnes, and his exceding greatnes by 
mans exceding feblenes, V Vhat doubt vve of his povver, vvhen vve 
lacke pollycie, or mistrust his helpe vvhich hath vvrought suche 
vvounders? VVhois placed aboue him saieth Iob: to teach him 
vvhat he shuld do ? Or who can say to him, thou hast not don iustly ? 
He sendeth a vvoman by birth, vve may not refuse hir by violence. 
He stablissheth her by lavve, vve may not remoue hir by vvronge. 


He maketh hir a head, vve may not make hir a hande or foote.”— 
Sig. B. iv. 


“ Now thou seest, good reader,” says our author (after some 
time spent in discussing history from the Old Testament) * howe 
this matter stode among the Iewes;”—and of course there is 
not so much difficulty about “ poore Deborah” and the rest of 
her nation; but when he comes to “run over a few recordes in 
like manner, among the Christians, some qualification and ex- 
planation are required; for beginning with Theodora, he is 
obliged to confess that “she was superstitious and wilful 
(through the lewde perswasions of her clatteringe Clargie, in the 
defence of images)”—but then as he says:— 


“VVherfore, though there be some faultes to be found in this 
Theodora, and other: yet proueth it not that thei may not reigne, for 
it isa fallax ab accidente to say, she was nought, ergo, she might not 
rule; for that hangeth not vpon the rule, that she was nought, but 
vpon the persone. As if you should saye, my L. lubber of London is 
atyraunt: ergo he isno bysshop. I warrant you, though he graunted 
you the antecedent whiche he can hardly denie: yet he would denye 
the consequent, or els he would call for wylie V Vatson to helpe him. 
In Fraunce, tyl of late yeares, women enherited the crown as in 
Englande, and Scotlande, vntil that they ment by the lawe salique, 
rather to defeate vs of our title, then to condempne the succession as 
volanfull, as you may now see by the Frenche king. He neither 
thynketh it vnlaufull or vnnaturall to be lorde of your contrie by that 
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womans tytle. I woulde you coulde perswade either him or your 
countrey men, to thinke that the quenes title bycause she is @ woman 
is‘Vnlaufell, and so‘do your own countrey good first, and let vs alone, 
with ours. And as you speede there, you might perehaunce encourage 
vs to follow when it may be done laufully. ‘Tully saith,\ne sts curtosus 
in aliena rep. ‘The voyce of a straunger, is to be hard in the pulpit, so 
long as he speaketh Gods worde: But a straungers voyce 1s not 
alowed in foro, in the parliament about pollycie, bycduse he is nota 
citezen, ‘This I saye not to ome you, as though you ment euil to vs 
(for I am perswaded that you loue England as well as your own 
contrey) but I meane to monish you, that being a straunger you dis. 
turbe not our state: lest you giue occasion to them that know yow pot, 
of suspicion. It is a great enterprise (and as they say no balle playe) 
to pulle a quenes crowne of his (sic) head: and specially such @ ones, 
as many ages haue not sene, nor many countreis enioyed, or many 
histories recorded the lyke. I would not be wounded in conscience, — 
with any attempte against hir, if I might be lord of al, that Philippe, 
and the french king haue. V Vel, I must leaue hir for this tyme, lest 
the remembraunce of her vertues make me to forget my matter,”— 
Sig. F. i. 6. 


There is something propitiatory in the idea of the writer's 
being carried away from his subject by the remembrance of the 
Queen’s virtues; and especially in seeing (if her majesty ever 
did xp! that notwithstanding his consciousness that it inter- 
rupted his argument, and his good resolution to avoid it, he so 
soon fell again and more deeply into the same error. In fact 
it seemed as if he was so fascinated that he could not keep out 
of it. In the course of a very few pages he says— “- 


«« Vndoubtedly in the whole number of men, might be founde some 
one that shoulde'in all respectes passe the beste among women in 
wisdome, grauite, learning, vnderstanding, sobrietie, temperauncie, 
hablenes to take paines, warlykenes, iustice, fortitude, &c. But when 
it standeth in no mans election, but in his hande that shapeth male or 
female in the wombe of the mother at his pleasure: Then hath mans 
voyce no authoritie bycause he hath gyuen ouer his right in chusing 
by common consent vnto God, that he according to his inscrutable 
wysdome may chuse and dispose as he pleaseth. This being doone, 
shall man pull back his graunt, or call God to accompt and say, ‘ Nay 
when we agreed, the matter should be referred to your indgement, we 
ment not that you should send vs a women to rule ouer vs: or we had 
forgotte to put that in the condicions, and therfore you must geue vs 
leaue to reuoke our graunt, for we can prouide better then thus, our 
selies.’ V Vere not this a folyshe plea (thinke you) and a mad enter- 
prise ? wold he not sone aunswer vs. ‘Oh you presumptuous fooles, 
that haue suche opinion of your own wyt: who made empires and 
kyngdomes, dominions and rules? who preserueth and mainteineth 
them ? whose be they? yours or myne ? must you haue the orderyng 
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or 1? If they bee myne why let you me not alone with them? If 
they be yours: shewe your euidence howe you came by them: shall 
not I do with myne what I liste? Is therfore your eye ill because I 
am good? Murmur ye at myne anoynted, because she is a woman ? 
who made man and woman, you or 1? yf I made hir to lyue: may I 
not make her to reigne? If I apoynt hir to the office ? can I not 
adourne hir, and make hir hable to discharge it? VVhy then (you of 
litle faithe) eyther feare you my good wil, or mistrust you my power ? 
are muche worse then Saule in this poynte, whome I reiectyd for 
disobedience. For when I sent my seruaunt Dauid, yonge of age, and 
no Gyante in stature, with his shepe hoke and his slyng: Saule woulde 
haue armed hym wyth hys owne armoure? But when Dauid threwe 
itof and wente his waye naked against his enemye, a great hyghe 
monstre, in comparison of hym, Saule mystrusted not as you do: 
murmured not as you doo, sayinge, ‘ Ah this poore boye is not hable to 
be our champion, and to defende our libertie ;’ but he prayed for him, 
and wyshed him well in the name of Iehouah the loctls of hostes, It 
is, I tell you, all one to me, to saue with many or few, with armour or 
without, by a womanor by a man. VVhat letteth, that she may not. 
as well represent my maiestie, as any of you all? If I be best repre- 
sented by the shining ornamentes of the mynde, and not the outwarde 
sturdines of the body: why may rot she haue at my hande that any 
of you haue? wisdom to gouerne, iustice to punish, clemencie to 
pee, discrescion to iudge. I that coulde make Daniel a sucking 
be, to judge better then the wisest of the lawyers: A brute beaste 
to reprehende the follie of a Prophet: and poore fisshers, to confound 
the great clarkes of the worlde, can not I make a woman to be a good 
ruler ouer you, and a mete minister forme? VVhat vnlykelihod se 
you in hir? are your eyes so dulle? or your myndes so malycious ? 
that you can not or wyll not see those Iewelles, wherwith | haue decked 
hir? is that rare learning, that singulare modestie, that heauenly cle- 
mencie, that christiane constancie, that loue of religion, that excellent 
wysdom with many more of my graces, nothing in your sight? I shewed 
you the lyke towarde in a man of late: but for your owne vnworthines, 
I toke him from you: And wil you, nowe I haue geuen you this, 
make yourselues ynworthy to enjoy hir? Leaue of, leaue of, your 
owne pollycie, which is but folly, and embrace my ordinaunce, as it is 
your dutie. For I pulle down whome I will, and set vp whome I wil.’ 
“ Though God speaketh not thus to vs audibely : yet suer, he nedes 
must thus speake in our conscience inwardly, V Vherfore let vs leaue 
of to dispute, and beginne to praye, that it maye please hym to stab« 
lyshe hir seat amonge vs, and to send hir longe lyfe and quiet reigne, 
to defende hir and vs from inuasions abrode and conspiracies at home, 
to giue hir grace to seeke his honour, and maynteine the truthe, to 
guide hir harte in the choise of hir husbande, and to make her frute+ 
full, and the mother of manye chyldren, that thys Realme maye haue 
the graftes of so goodly a tree, That oure chyldren and posterite maye 
see hirs occupying hir throne, with honour, ioye, and quietnes, The 
remembraunce of hir vertues carieth me awaye from my matter: 
wherfore I return.”—Sig. I. 


Vou, XXX.—Oetober, 1846. 2F 
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This passage of involuntary gratulation has a pithy side note 
in the margin—“ Vve must praye for the Quene’s estate and not 
dispute of hir right’—but perhaps there is no one passage in 
the book more observable, both on account of the gross flattery 
which it contains, and of the coarse (one would think unwelcome 
and disgusting) ribaldry by which it is accompanied, than the 
following, of which Strype has quoted a part :— 


iz yg “‘ The ii, reason out of Esay maketh as muche as for debarringe of 
—— onge Princes rule, as Ioas, losias and our swiet kinge Edwarde (as 
| : his sister Marye helde) as it dothe againste women, for they be ioigned 
together, but in dede it maketh againste neither. For Esaye being 
worthelye called the Demosth: of the Hebrues, vseth suche goodly 
figures of speaking, as all the scripture hathe not beside, as in this 
place, I will take from you your honerable Senators, and your wise 
counselers, and I will geue you boyes and women, or effeminate per- 
sons to reigne ouer you, not boyes in age but in maners (as Aristotle 
saithe of yonge men, that to heare Philosophie it maketh no matter 
for their yeares, but for their maners) not women in sexe, but in feble- 
nes of wit, and not suche as some women be, wiser, better learned, 
discreater, constanter, then a number of men: but such as women be 
of the vvurst sort, fond, folish, wanton, flibbergibbes, tatlers, triflers, 
wauering, witles, without counsell, feable, careles, rashe, proude, 
deintie, nise, talebearers, euesdroppers, rumour raisers, euell tonged, 
13] worse minded, and in euerye wise doltefied with the dregges of the 
Deuils dounge hill. As these minions be, such shall your senatoures 
: and rulers be, that shall be neither hable to rule them selfes nor you. 
7 No Deborahes, no Judiths no Hesters, no Elyzabethes. For sure 

' wher such be: ther is no token of Gods wrath, whiche the Prophet 
threatneth here: but of gods fauoure, wherof we may be assured.”— 


Sig. G. iii. 


| 


i ae It may be doubted whether any man ever recommended him- 

ie self to a woman by complimenting her at the expense of her 

et sex. However, in this case, the compliments were only subor- 

7 ee dinate, or meant to be so, to the more important matters which 
a. Aylmer had in hand, and which were particularly two—first, to 


fk show that Elizabeth had a right to be Queen; and secondly, 
a (not so plainly avowed, but obvious enough) that though her 
ia majesty as head of the church would have full right to do every- 

thing that was to be done in it, in her own proper person, yet 
she could not be expected, and would not in fact be able, to do 
a all the work of the bishops and clergy, and must have a body 
oh oF of men in some shape, and under some name or other, to take 
eo their place, and perform their office. In a passage which has 
at the beginning the marginal note, “ What is requyred in a 
— man,” and which after a few lines has another such note 


to the effect that, “ Preachers must be no milck soppes,” he thus 
writes :— 
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“For in such as shall oceupy the pulpit, is required these things, 
that they be mete to teach, to reproue, and conuinee. In teaching is 
required grauitie, learning, and eloquence. In reprouinge courage and 
sounde iudgemente, and in conuincynge Artes, memorye and muche 
science. And because the bringinge vppe of vvomenne, is commonlye 
suche, as they canne not haue theese thynges (for they bee not 
broughte vppe in learnynge in Scholes, nor trayned in disputacions ; 
Or if they were yet because nature hathe made them softer and milder 
then menne, yet bee they not suche as are mete for that function.) 
Therfore be they vnmete for thiscalling. I’or those that be preachers, 
must be no mylke soppes, no white lyuered gentlemen, that for the 
frowning and cloudy countenaunce of euery man in authoritie, will 
a leaue his tackle and crie Peccaui. They must be of such nature, as the 
ef Poet saieth of Crito, in vultu grauitas, in verbis fides. They may not 
be afrayed to rebuke the proudest, no not kynges and quenes so far- 
furth as the two tables reacheth. As we see in Samuel, Nathan, 
Elie, Jnon Baptist, and many other. They may not stoupe to euery 
mans becke, and study to please man more then God. If heresies 
arise, they must haue their tooles ready to mete with thaduersary and 
KS to ouerthrowe hym: whiche he can not haue, onles he haue trauayled 
in many sciences, harde and redde much, which thinges (because they 
be huswyues) women can not haue commonly, and therfore they be 
vnmete hereunto. Yea God knoweth so be many men to: for it is 
not inough for a man to tell a fayre tale in the pulpit, and when he 
commeth down is not able to defende it. If preachers and spirituall 
ministers be suche, where be we when we come to handgripes? They 
must not only florishe, but they must know their quarter strookes, and 
the waye how to defende their head, their head Christe I saye, and 
his crosse. And specially in these dayes, wherein Sathan spiting the 
happy grouthe and grenes of Gods field, soweth tares and fytches of 
heresies and sectes continually, to choke or to empayre the good corne 
ifit may be. VVhat ennemies haue we of the Papistes? vnlearned 
thinke you? nay, who so encountereth with them, had nede haue his 
harnes wel bucked to hym, or he may chaunce to take a wipe. I 
would they were aswel mynded, as they be learned. VVhatsaye you 
nowe to the Arrians ? which suer, are lyke to enfect the best heads in 
Europe (I meane the Italyans) if God prouide not remedy. Shall it 
be easy thynke you for euery man toioyne with them? I can not tell 
howe simple they be. But one man of that sect so distourbed a whole 
vniuersitie in Germany, that all the learned men there, and the Prince 
himself, was not hable to scrape out that he had wickedly grauen. 
The Swingfieldians, the Maioranes, the Pelagians, the froward freewyll 
men, the Adiaphoristes, the Osdrianistes, the newe Marcionistes, the 
Anabaptistes, with infinite other swarms of Satanistes, do you thinke 
that euery pulpit man wyll be hable to aunswer them? I pray God 
there be many that can. 

“T saye therfore because there is so muche required in a spirituall 
minister: that all men bee not mete for the office. And therfore that 
with good reason women bee debarred from it. Albeit, at some tymes 
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it pleaseth God to vse their ministrie euen in this poynt, as the woman 
of Samaria, whiche was the fyrst preacher to hir cytezens of the 
Messias, and the women, the fyrst Apostles and messengers of the re- 
surrection. And as we reade in the Ecclesiasticall historie, A certen 
woman vnder Const. Mag. was the Apostle of the lberians, whiche 
turned first the Kynge and Quene, and then the whole countrey to 
the fayth of Christe. This coulde not be done without some talke in 
thassemblies, nor without a kynde of preachyng. Yea, ‘Theodoretus 
sayeth, that she dyd preache to them: wherfore me thinke even in 
this poynte wee must vse érecxefa & certen moderacion, not absolutelie 
and in euerye wyse to debarre them, herein (as it shall please God) to 
serue Christe. Are there not in Englande women thynke you, that 
for their learnynge and wysdome, coulde tell their householde and 
neighbours, as good a tale as the best Sir [hon there? And what if 
by occasion, not by common office, they shoulde sumtyme make their 


neighbours partakers of their giftes: were it so heinous a matter ?”— 
Sig. G, iv. 6. 


But of course such pulpit men could not be had without con- 
siderable, expense; and, therefore, it was necessary to show her 
majesty, not only that there were very fit persons who were 
willing and desirous to stir up the nation to provide her freely 
and amply with the means of paying all her servants, and 
bishops among the rest, if she chose to have them, but also that 
these very fit men would take the office on very moderate terms. 
In a passage which has a side note informing the reader that 
“ Obedience spryngeth from the hart,” he says— 


“ The hart (I say) must be framed and brought into the circle of 
obedience: and then wyll all the reaste followe. Thy knee shall 
bowe, thy cap shall of, thy tongue shall reuerently speake of thy soue- 
raign, when and wher thou oughtest. For lyke as the fountain being 
clear, or trobled, the water that goeth from it, must be good or bad: 
so the hearte beynge in order, the reaste canne not bee out of order. 
Thy tong must be dedicated to God, to speke wel and reuerently of 
his minister; for els, as Salomon saith, he will make the birdes of 
the ayre to vtter thy rebellion. Furthermore, it is thy bounde duti to 
geue her, when she calleth for part of thi goods that as Demosth, saith, 
by parting with a little, thou maist keepe the whole. Is it not better 
to healpe the mother and mistres of thy country, with thy goods and 
i then by withholding thy hande, and nigging, to make her not 
hable to kepe out thine ennemy? haddest thou rather that thy 
auncient ennemy, the proud french man, or vntrusty scot should come 
to ransake thy coffers, to deflour thy wife, to rauish thy daughters, to 
beat thy children’s brains vpon the walles, to fire thy house, to spoile 
thy goodes, driue away thy cattle, enioy thine enheritaunce, cut thine 
own throte, and bring thy country to naughte: then that the Quenes 
officer should take the .20. parte of thy possessions, for thy defence ? 
If thou wilt not haue these mischiefes to happen, thou must do thy 
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dutye in paying with a franke and free hart, without grutching or 
groning, specially, seing thou gatherest all that thou hast, in her peax, 
Shuldest thou that arte a husbandman follow thy tillage, reape thy 
corn, and enioy it: if thou wart not defended by her diligence ? 
Shouldest thou that arte a grasier kepe thy fat Bullockes and flockes 
of shepe, til they were fatte, if she were not thy shephearde? 
Shouldest thou that arte a marchant cary out, and fetch home, to thy 
exceding gain, thy merchaundise, onles she were thine Admirall ? 
Could the Lord or gentleman enioy his rents, if she defended not the 
tenauntes ? Coulde the bishops ruffle in their robes, kepe their great 
houses, and haue their thousands yerely, withal the rest of ther super- 
fluitie, if she wer not their bulwarke, and took care for them, while 
thei care not for her? And to be short there is none that should 
enioy his owne: if her protection were not.”—Sig. M. iv. 


And as it was very important that one point which had been, 
to be sure, rather strongly hinted at in this extract, should be 
fully understood, he reverts to it, and gives what he calls in 
his margin “ Aduise to the bishops” in very plain language. 
After stating that Philip of Macedon managed to settle his 
empire though he came to it disordered, and had “ the Ilyrians, 
the Penyans, the Thessalonyans, the Boetians, and the Athe- 
tians, in his neck ;” he adds :— 


“ In like maner Dauid entred into his kingdom, when the Philistins 
had made a meruelus slaughter in Israel, and killed king Saul and his 
sonnes in the field; and yet with in a while, he recouered the losses 
and had the better ofal his enemies round about him: So I doubt not, 
but God shal send this Judith grace and power, to cut of Holophernes 
hed, and this Deborah to saue her people, and knock out Siceras 
brains, come he either out of fraunce, or out of scotland. But so 
much the soner, if al men like true subiectes, put to their helping 
hande, knowinge that it is theyr quarrell aswell as hers. 

“Come of you Bishoppes, away with your superfluities, yeld vp your 
thousands, be content with hundreds as they be in other reformed 
Churches, where be as greate learned men as you are. Let your por- 
tion be priestlike and not princelike. Let the Quene haue the rest of 
your temporalties, and other lands, to maintain these warres which you 
procured, and your mistresse left her, and with the rest to builde and 
founde scholes thorowoute the realme : that euerye parishe church may 
haue his preacher, euery City his superintendent to liue honestly and 
not pompously, whiche wil neuer be, onles your landes be dispersed and 
bestowed vpon many, which now feadeth and fatteth but one, _Re- 
member that Abimeleck, when Dauid in his banishment wold haue 
dined with him, kept such hospitaliti, that he had no bread in his 
house to geue him, but the Shewbred. Wher was all his superfluity 
to keepe your pretensed hospitalitie? for that is the cause that. you 
alledge, why you must haue thousands as though you were come 
maunded to kepe hospitalitie, rather with a thousande, then with a 
hundreth, I would our country man V Vicliefes boke whych he wrote 
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De Ecclesia, were in print, and there shoulde ye see that your 
wrinches and cauillations, be nothing worthe. It was my chaunce to 
happen of it in ones hand that brought it out of Bohemia. 

« Lay to youre handes, you Noblemen, and rather sel a pece of your 
enheritance to help the Quene, then by a little backwardnes to ventre 
all, and to se a proud French man your heir, or a Scot the steward 
of your landes. Learn you of thauncieut senators of Rome, and let 
your wiues, take example by theirs, to sette more by youre Prince, then 
your pomp, by your country, then by your curiositie and vnfitting 
superiluitie in apparel, dyet, and other vnnecessaries. These Romaines 
of whome I speake being stressed, and almoste brought to the last 
cast, by the long and daungerous warres of Hanibal, and the Frenche, 
did not only lyke louing fathers to their countrey, bring in their mony 
and goodes, without hinching or pinching, to reliefe the charges of 
their common welth, But also partly by honest perswasion, and partly 
by their good example, prouoked the noble matrones their wiues to 
bring in their ouches, ringes, chaines, bracelettes, and other iewelles, 
to be bestowed in the necessary defense of their countrey. 

“Oh you Englishe Ladies, learne here rather to weare Romain 
hartes, then Spanish knaks, rather to helpe youre countrey, then hinder 
youre husbandes, to make your quene ryche for your defense then your 
husbandes poore for your garish gainesse, If euery one of you would 
but imploy your ringes and chaines, or the price of your superfluous 
ruffes, furres, fringes, and suche other trinkettes, vpon the necessary 
defence of your countrey, I thinke you shuld make the quene much 
richer, and habler to mete with your enemies, and your selfes much 
the honester, and reddier to withstande Satan, whiche this waye goeth 
about to sift you. Leaue of your pride, and leaue a good example, 
as the Romain ladies did, to your posterite, of loue to your countrey, 
loyaltie to your quene, and honestie towardes God and man. 

“ Be liberal you Gentlemen and thinke it not inough to serue the 
quene with your bodies, but helpe also with your goodes, Suffer not 
the Gentlemen of Fraunce to make you their slaues. Some of you 
knowe what natured men they be, beware that the rest feele not. It 
wilbe a shame and to great a vilanie for you, which in al ages haue 
bene hable to holde their nose to the grindstone, nowe either for spar- 
ing of your goodes, which is niggardie, or feare of your liues, which is 
cowardise, to be their pezantes, whose lordes your Auncettors were. 

“ Loke to this geare you Lawyers, whiche for a lyttle spending of 
your breath in chatering in the Chancery, and common place, become 
the Lordes of your cuntreis, and leaue your sonnes so great liuelodes 
as thei be noble mens matches. Some in sport cal you drudges and 
not iudges ; but I thinke in god earnest that it is contrary, that you 
make you and your lordes and al other drudges. In this your so gret 
gain forget not what you owe to your prince, by whose protection you 
haue had leasure to study, and now time to plead. If your countrie 
be not kept in peax, your law wilbe litle worth, neither your copes 
nor coifes wil serue to any vse. I would you could al finde in your 
hartes to be as liberal toward your prince as some of you haue bene 
of late to the orders of Friers. 
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« Be no niggardes you Marchauntes of your gaines to releue the 
quene, for if you be: the vengeaunce of God wil come vppon your 
hurdes and bankes, the tratling Scot shal knocke out your chestes 
botoms, shal enioy your machaundize, meete out your veluets and 
silkes, carry awaye your clothes, brenne your fayre houses, and rule 
in your citie of London, which the Lord forbyd. 

“In like maner you Farmers and Franklins, you yomen and rich 
Cobbes, abroad with your rusty ryals and your old Angels, which you 
hourd vp: for the ruste of them shalbe to your condempnacion, be- 
cause you couetously kepe Gods creatures from their true vse, wher- 
fore thei were made. ‘They are called curraunt, and not slepaunt. 
Helpe your countrey with them, let the quene haue part of them, that 
you may peaceably enioy the rest. wherfore hourd you them vp, and 
for whome? Thesaurizas nesciens cui congregas. 1 am sure your 
meaning is thereby to leaue your sonnes and heires, landes and 
sessions, pastures wel stored, houses wel furnished, and honest soms of 
money to marry your daughters. But if thou best not liberal towardes 
the defence of thy country, who shal be thine heire? The pocky 
frenche man and the scoruy Scot: thyne olde gold shalbe caried away 
into Fraunce, thy sonne and thou shalt be made gally slaues. And 
where thou thinkest to marry thy daughter richelye: thou shalt see 
both hir and hir mother defiled before thy face miserably. ‘Thy sonnes 
enheritaunce shalbe chaines in the gally, wherewith he shalbe fettered, 
a whippe vpon his bare skinne, if he row not to the death, and an 
horse lofe and water for his dayly dyet. Oh thynke vppon this, — 
thynke vppon it, you hourders and hyders of Gods creatures, Lette 
not that mucke of the molde, those rustye Royalles be dearer to you, 
then your countrey, your Quene, your wyfe, and children, your owne 
bodies and lyues. VVhata spyte were it, that you shoulde be the 
Treasurers of your mortall foes, that you shoulde keepe for them to 
carry awaye, and hyde from your Quene to enryche the robber. 

“And you Husbande men which haue Gods plenty, abundaunce of 
his blessinges, Sticke not to helpe your natural countrey so muche as 
youcan, God is benificiall vnto you, be not vnthankfull to his chefe 
minister. For like as the springes and brookes renne into the sea, so 


must all mens trauail tourne to the defence of his countrey.”— 
Sig. O. iv. 


So earnest is Aylmer’s loyalty and patriotism, that he becomes 
absolutely pathetic in, what may be called, a sort of charity 
sermon for the new monarch; and, long as the extracts already 
given are, a part of his peroration must be added. 


“Do you not heare how lamentably your natural mother your 
countrey of England, calleth vpon you for obediences saying. ‘Oh, 
remember remember my dear children in what case you stande ; your 
enemies be round about you, lyke vnsaciable rauenours to pluck me 
from you, to cast you out of my lap where I haue this .110. yeres lyke 
a faithful mother nourished you, a tyme sufficient for me I trow to 
know you, and you me. I haue bene and am glad of you, I delight 
and reioyce in you, aboue all other peoples. In declaration wherof I 
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haue alwaysspued out and cast from me Danes, Frenche, Norwegians, 
aud Scottes. [I could brooke none of them for the tender Jove that I 
bare ynto you, of whome I haue my name. I neuer denyed to 
minister to you my singular commodities, which God hath lent me for 
you, as corne and cattell, lande and pasture, wall and cloth, lead and 
tynne, fleshe and fishe, gold and siluer, and all my other treasures: I 
haue poured them out among you, and enriched you aboue all your 
neighbours about you: which make them to enuie you, and couet me, 
Besides this God hathe brought forthe in me, the greatest and excel- 
lentest treasure that he hath, for your comfort and al the worldes, He 
would that out of my wombe should come that seruaunt of his your 
brother Ihon VVyclefe, who begate Husse, who begat Luther, who 
begat TRUTH. V Vhat greter honor could you or i bane, then that it 
pleased Christ as it were in a second birth to be borne again of me 
among you? And will you now suffer me, or rather by your disobe- 
dience purchase me, to be a mother withoute my children, and to be 
made the nurse of a sorte of infideles, Idolaters, and Turkes? Can 
I abide to be without you, or can you be content to be without me ? 
Oh God graunt that 1 neuer se the day that the basterdly brode of 
ambytious frenche men, eate and enioy the frutes whiche I prepare for 


you, my deare chyldren. Lette me rather satisfie my thirste with their — 


effeminate bloud, then they should pluck from you my motherly 
breastes. Sticke to your mother, as she sticketh to you. Let me 
keepe in quiet and feede, as I haue done, your wyues, your children, 
and your kinsfolkes: Obey your mistres and mine which God hath 
made lady ouer vs, bothe by nature and lawe. You can not be my 
children, if you be not her subiectes: I wyll none of you, if you will 
none of hir. If you loue me you can not hate hir, as my hope is you 
doo not: if you obey her, honour hir, and Joue hir, be you assured 
that I wyll not fayle you at your neede, with any of my good frutes 
that you can requyre: I wyll fiill your bosomes and your mouthes, 
your wyues, and your children, with plentie.’’ &e.—Sig. R. 


That this appeal, eloquent and affecting as it was meant to be, 
did not lead the people to cast their living into the treasury or 
the privy purse, we know from history ; but surely it must have 
“moved the stout heart of England’s Queen.” Strype, indeed, 
introduces Aylmer in the first page as “one of the excellent 
bishops made choice of by Queen Elizabeth to assist in the 
government of the church of England.” But if so, it is obvious 
that she concealed her feelings, and delayed her choice for a long 
time. Itseems that for four years all but eleven days—what an 
age to a keen suitor—she sat upon her throne, and slept in her 
bed, unmindful of her eulogist; or, to say the least, before he 
received any reward for his panegyric. Then he was made 
Archdeacon of Lincoln; and, as Strype says, “ being Archdeacon, 
he was present at the famous synod, anno 1562, where the doc- 
trine and discipline of the church, and the reformation of it 
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from the abuses of popery, were carefully treated of and settled.” 
It seems probable that Aylmer received the preferment with a 
view to his being of service on that occasion; for the synod or 
convocation actually met in January, and he only became 
archdeacon on the 6th November previous. This is the more 
likely, because almost all that we know of him during those first 
four years of Elizabeth’s reign is that, “ he was but newly come 
home when he was appointed to hold a disputation in West- 
minster.”—p. 11.- What he did on that occasion does not appear, 
but in the convocation of 1562, “when the bandying happened 
in the lower house . . . . Aylmer was absent; whether,” says 
Mr. Strype, “ by chance, or on purpose, I know not,”—p. 18. 
It does not much matter; but it looks as if his conduct had dis- 
satisfied those whom he wished to please ; and Strype was obliged 
to put in his margin “ Sticks at Lincoln ;” and, what was worse, 
to explain in the text, that he “ stuck a long while” there. How 
he got away, after sticking some fifteen years, it is not our pre- 
sent business to inquire. He is produced here as the champion 
of the puritan party, and the author of what was, as far as I 
know, the only public apology of those who had written or coun- 
tenanced the most ferocious libels on the late queen and her 
government.* The book and the man seem to have been treated 
with as much contempt and neglect as was convenient in the 
circumstances of the state. It was clear that the government 
could not do without the exiles, and it was sufficiently under- 
stood that they were not going to insist on any punctilios which 
might disqualify them for the service of her majesty, whom they 
were prepared to receive and acknowledge, not only as the 
lawful Queen of England, but as the Head of the Church and 
the Vicar of God. 

All this is, indeed, made clearer to us by Aylmer’s book, 
but it would probably have come about quite as soon with less 
scandal to others, and less discredit to himself, if he had not 
interfered in the business. 

I am, &e. S. R. MArrianp. 


* The “recantation” of Goodman, given by Strype, he supposes to have been 
made either “before the queens privy council, or her bishops of the ecclesiastical 
commission.” (Ann. I. i, 184.) Ido not know that it was made public until he printed 
it from the Petyt MSS, 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from p. 269.) 
DE VETERI RUMNEY vel RoMENEY. 


443. Compertum est. That John Froode bequeathed x./. to the 
said church the which is not paid. 


[The Churehwardens appeared, and stated that one John Epse 
is bound to pay ten pounds as a legacy of John Frode. The 
Commissary decreed that the said Jolin should be cited for the 
Monday after the Sunday én albis ; on which day he. appeared. 


The Commissary enjoined him to settle with the Churchwardens 


for the legacy before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of 
excommunication. } 


444. Item. That William Brokhill bequeathed to a window to 


be made over our Lady Altar in the east end, which is not 
fulfilled. 


[John and William Brokhell sons and executors appeared, and 
stated that they had been and were prepared to pay the legacy 
whenever the Churchwardens should begin the window. 


445. Item. That the chancel is not repaired. 


[Sir Thomas Penystone chaplain fermour of the rectory ap- 
- peared, and the Commissary enjoined him to repair the chancel 
fore the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of sequestration. ] 


446. Item. The parsonage is sore decayed. 


chops said Sir Thomas was enjoined to repair the rectory 
Michaelmas, under pain of sequestration. ] 
DE MEDLEY vel MypLey. 
447. Compertum est. That the Parson is not resident. 


Sir William Fayrway is resident on another benefice which 
he Bromeley in the Diocese of London. ] 


EccLesia DE DymMcHURCH vel DEMECHURCHE. 


448. Compertum est. That the Parson is not resident, and the 
church oftentimes unserved. 


[Sir John Browne fermour of the rectory appeared, and stated 
that the rector was resident on another benefice which he had. 
The Commissary enjoined that he should duly serve, or cause to 
be served, this cure, under pain of sequestration. ] 
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449. Item. The parsonage is in decay. 


[The said Sir John was enjoined to repair the) rectory before 
the Feast of the Assumption, under the like penalty.| 


EccLesiA DE SWERGATE vel SUERGATE. 


450. Compertum est. That the parsonage lacketh reparation. 


The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the rectory 
had been well repaired. ] 


451. Item. That the body of the church is not repaired. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the nave of the 
church before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excom- 
munication. 


452. Item. That Edmond Robyn of Fairfield doth withhold x. 
ewes from the church, and the increase of the same that 
Margaret Tollyn bequeathed. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had settled with them, 
both for the sheep and their increase, ] 


Ecciesta DE HERsT. 


453. Compertum est. That the Parson syngeth not masse /his ; 
ownself among us upon principal feasts. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the cure was well served by 
the rector. ] 


EccLesia DE LYMME vel LyMNE. 
454. Compertum est. That the churchyard walls be not closed. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 
the walls sufficiently before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of excommunication, ] 


455. Item. There lack a lanthe and ii. quysshons. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide a lantern and 
two cushions (et duos cusshens) for the service of the church 
before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. } 


456. Item. There lack altar clothes. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide them before the 
Feast of Pentecost, under the same penalty. | 


457. Item. That the vicarage is decayed. 
[Not noticed in the acta. ] 
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EccLesia DE WILLESBOROUGH vel WYNLESBOROUGH. 


458. Compertum est. That there is no clerk to serve the choir, 


according to the old custom, which is the charge of the 
vicar. 


[Sir Walter Slugge the vicar appeared, and said that he was 
not bound to maintain a parish clerk (ad exhibitionem clerici 


-parochialis sive aquebajuli) but that he was prepared to answer 
the matter at common law. | 


459. Item. That certain persons withdraweth rents and wax ac- 
customed to be paid in the old time. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the persons in 
question had settled with the parish.] 


460. Item. That the vicar should find a clerk by composition. 


461. Item. That they will not offer at none obits, nor with no 


women with child, because they cannot drink in the 
church. 


[There is no reference to this or the preceding article in the 
acta. Perhaps they are considered as forming a part of the 
matter which is the subject of the first compertum in this parish. ] 


EccLesiA DE WESTHITH vel WESTHITHE. 


462. Compertum est. That the chancel is not sufficiently re- 
paired. 


[Sir John Doove the vicar appeared, and stated that the 
chancel was sufficiently repaired.] 


Ecciesia DE MERSHAM. 
463. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired. 
[The rector appeared, and stated that it had been repaired. ] 


464, Item. The wall of the churchyard is not repaired. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 


to repair the walls before St. John Baptist’s Day, under pain 
of excommunication. ] , i! 


465. Item. That hogs dig up the graves in the churchyard. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined not to let them do so un- 
der the aforesaid penalty, } : 
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EccLesia DE ORLESTON vel ORLASTON. 


| 460. Compertum est. That Stephen Goldhill, of Henxhill, hath 

: ted the church of money that he had in his. hands, 
being churchwarden, and also withdraweth xxix. cotell 
bords. 


[The said Stephen Goldhill of Heixhill appeared, and stated 
that he had not in his hands any sums of money or “ cuttel bords,” 
The Commissary enjoined him to furnish an account of the goods 
of the said church during the whole of the time that he was 
churchwarden, on the eighth day of May next ensuing. On which 


day the said Stephen appeared, and furnished the account, and 
was — ] 


EccLesIA DE WAREHORNE. 


467. Compertum est. That the parson is not resident, but is 


always at Apuldore, and maintaineth a chanon in all his 
lewdness. 


[Sir William Marshall, the rector, appeared, and the Commis- 
sary enjoined him to reside personally on that benefice, under 
pain of sequestration. The said Sir William, also stated that he 
did not maintain a canon who performed the service at Apuldore 
in misconduct, and would not do so. | 


468, Item. All the service time he walketh at the chancel door 
hatted and capped, and will not go into the choir. 


The said Sir William denied the charge. The Commissary 
enjoined him to be in the choir singing or saying, on Sundays and 
festivals, at the time of divine service, and not to be walking out- 
side the choir, under pain of excommunication. | 


469. Item. That Edward Philp withholdeth Peter-pence. 


[Edward Phelippe appeared, and said, that he is, and has 
been, ready to pay the Peter’s-pence to the said church. The 


Commissary enjoined him to do so before Kaster, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


470. Item. That William Colman and the widow of James 
: Synkler keep suspect rule. 


[the Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the parties had 
left the diocese. | 


ECCLESIA DE APULDORE. 
Compertum est. That the chancel is not repairedy 


(The Churchwardens appeared, and stated'that the church was 
undergoing repairs which were nearly completed. | 
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| ij | 472. Item. The widow of Thomas Wye is not honest in living. 
7 ‘ a [The widow of Thomas Wye appeared, and, upon the article 
. a. being objected to her by the Commissary, she denied it. The 

4 ra Commissary enjoined her not to draw suspect men to her house, 

mm |e but to avoid their company, under pain of excommunication. | 
ig 473. Item. That William Collin of Warehorne withholdeth x1.., 
iit that John Adam of Brynsett bequeathed to the highway at 
) the towns end of Apuldore. 

ms it [ William Colyn appeared, and confessed that he had in his hands 

= xl.s,, left for mending the bad road at Apuldore, but that the sum 

. ea was not sufficient. The Commissary enjoined that when the 

m ie parish should undertake the repair of the road, he should pay 

a a them the said sum of xl.s. under pain of excommunication. ] 

| EccLESIA DE FAYREFELD. 

474, Comperta sunt omnia bene. 

[ Of course no acta. | 

4 EccLESIA DE ROKYNG. 

. a 475. Compertum est. That the church in the south side needs 

| reparation. 

“4 | a {The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 

a them sufficiently. to repair the south door of the church, before the 

ae Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication, 


EcCLESIA DE HYNXELL. 
476. Compertum est. That the church is faulty in ii. places. 


he Churchward e appeared, and stated that the church 
had been sufficiently repaired in all respects. ] 


477. Item. That Robert Gasley, contrary to the indenture, with- 
draweth from one of the chaunteries my Lord gave to Sand- 
wich, wood, and maketh great waste of it. 


cs [Robert Gasley appeared and said, that he did not withdraw 
a any wood belonging to the chantry in Sandwich, and did not, nor 
— | doth, make waste of the said wood, otherwise than is specified in 
-_ | the indentures ; and said that he was prepared to answer as to 
— Ue the premises at common law. And so the Commissary remitted 
—  & him to the common law. | 
EccLesia DE WoopcHURCH. 
mm 6 478. Compertum est. That Roger Harlakinden is a common 
oppressor of his neighbours, whom none loveth. 
{John White, servant of Roger Harlakynden, appeared, and 
| j 5 stated that the said Roger was occupied in the King’s business. 
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The Commissary adjourned his —— until the first day of 
July ensuing. On which day the said Roger appeared, and 
denied the article. And the Commissary, for certain reasons, 
dismissed him. | 

479. Item. That he is meddling of many matters, and will 
check the parson and the priests, that they. cannot be [at] 
rest for him. 


[The said Roger denied this article. The Commissary ad- 
monished him to behave properly towards the rector and his paro- 
chial chaplains, under pain of the law. ] 


480. Item. That he bringeth into his house regular men to sing 
masse in an oratory with him, by what authority we cannot 
tell. 

[ He denied that he had had any such persons celebrating in his 


house, except in the time of his sickness; which, in his opinion, 
he had a right to do.] 


481. Item. That upon a Saint Thomas’ day, iii. years ago, the 
keys were taken away by him, that there was no mass nor 
matynes song there that day. 


[ He denied this article, affirming, that the keys of the church 
were not withdrawn by him, and that no such thing can be 
proved. ] 


482. Item. He ene and talketh in the church when he is 
there, and letteth other to say their devotions. 


[He denied this article. ‘The Commissary enjoined him, that 
in the time of divine service he should be praying sitting in his 
seat, and not talking with anybody in the church, under pain of 
excommunication. ] 


483. Item. That the chancel hath need of reparation both above 
and beneath. 


[The Rector appeared, and was enjoined to do all necessary 
repairs in it before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


484. Item. That the body of the church is unrepaired. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair the nave of the 
church before St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


485. Item. That Thomas Witherden holdeth ii. women suspi- 
ciously. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Thomas Wytherden had left 
the diocese. | 
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492. Item. That Iohn Parker withdraweth viii.s. viii.d. that 
William at Hope bequeathed. 


[The Churchwardens stated that John Parker had fled the 
country. | 


EcCLESIA DE KYNGISNOTH vel KYNGESNOTH. 


493. Compertum est. That by paying of a pension of xl.s. to the 
Abbott of Batayle, his patron, he hath not a sufficient living 
for a priest. 


[The Abbot of Battle having this pension of xl.s. from the 
Rector of Kyngessnothe is not to be called before the Commis- 


sary ; and therefore the Commissary remitted the matter to the 
Archbishop. ] 


494. Item. That the said benefice is in great decay. 


{The Commissary enjoined the Rector to prosecute the cause 
respecting the poverty of his living before the Lord Archbishop. ] 


495. Item. That there lacketh a Clerk and a Sexton. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to provide 
them before the Feast of Pentecost under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


496. Item. That such rents as are gathered from the church are 
~ not converted to the use of the same. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the sums collected for the use 
of the church had been delivered into their hands, ] 


497. Item. That a grayll lacketh binding. 


[They were enjoined to get it bound before Easter under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


498. Item. That a glass window in the chancel is broken. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair the window of 
the chancel. ] 


499. Item. That a gutter between our lady chancel and the choir 
lacketh reparation. 


[They were enjoined to repair it before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion under pain of excommunication. ] 


ECCLESIA DE BONNYNGTON vel BONYNGTON. 


500. Compertum est. That the parish church is not duly served 
as it ought to be. 


[The Rector appeared and the Commissary enjoined him duly 
to serve his cure or to cause it to be so served by himself or by a 
sufficient curate under pain of sequestration. ] 


VoL. XXX.—October, 1846. 2G 
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509. Item. The head place of the College is fall down, and the 
master of Ospring hath xx.s. 
This seems to have been entered here by mistake, and is not 
noticed in the deta. 
ECCLESIA DE SELLING vel SELLYNG. 
510. Compertum est. That they want a Curate these xix. weeks. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the cure was 
well served. | 


511. Item. The churchyard is not closed. 
{The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before the Feast 
of the Assumption under pain of excommunication. | 
ECCLESIA DE ALDINGTON. 


512. Compertum est. That the churchyard is evil kept from hogs 
and other beasts. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. | 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


DR. TODD’S LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to trouble you with a few observations 
on the letter addressed to you by the gentleman, who signs himself 
“Nullius addictus jurare in verba Magistri.” The remarks he has 
made on my attempt to recover the true principles of the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse will require to be noticed, not so much for 
their own sake, as because they involve some of the popular errors 
which have occasioned that prophecy to be so much abused and mis- 
understood, 

Your correspondent agrees with me, he says, in rejecting the theories 
of prophetical interpretation which suppose a day to signify a year; 
but he thinks the “schemes” which make a day to mean a day 
“ liable to scarcely less objection.” The objection which he urges as 
equally fatal to the systems of interpretation founded on both these 
opinions is, “that the advocates of both are too busy in contending for 
their respective systems, to have time and attention to bestow on the 
principles of apocalyptic interpretation.” 
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501. Item. That the chancel needeth reparation. 


_ [He was enjoined to repair it before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion under the same penalty. | 


502. Item. That iii. windows in the same church need reparation. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were ordered to repair 
them before Michaelmas under pain of excommunication. ] 


503. Item. That Thomas Knyght bequeathed to the church 
aforesaid x. marks the which Richard Knight of Dollyng 
will not pay. 

[Richard Knyght appeared and denied that he withheld any- 
thing, but that if it could be proved that he did he would pay. 
The Commissary appointed the churchwardens the Wednesday 
next after the Sunday in albis to make proof, under pain of the 
law. On which day the said Richard appeared ; and as the 
churchwardens produced no witnesses the Commissary dismissed 


him. 


EccLesIA DE BorROUGHHMERSSH vel BoROUGHMERSHE. 


504. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired. 


[Sir Alexander Lyffingtoun fermour of Sir Robert Motton the 
Rector appeared, and was enjoined to repair sufficiently before 
the Feast of St. Michael under pain of sequestration. ] 


505. Item. That the churchyard is not closed. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined sufficiently 
to repair the fence of the churchyard before St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


506. Item. That Robert Hoker withdraweth ii. acres of land, the 
which should go to a lamp, and he giveth xx.d. a year, and 
keepeth the residue himself. 


[Robert Hooker appeared, and stated that he was not bound 
to pay more than xx.d. a year for the maintenance of the lamp, 
forasmuch as that was all that he had been able to let the land for 


on account of the heavy burden laid on the marshland for main- 
tenance of the sea walls. ] 


507. Item. That there is but one chalice. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide another before 
Christmas, under pain of excommunication. } 


508. Item. That the parsonage needeth great reparation. 


[The said sir Alexander was enjoined in the name of the 


Rector to make the proper repairs before St. John the Baptist’s 
Day under pain of excommunication. ] 
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486. Item. That the executors of William Bocher withdraweth 
a certain bequest of William Harlakynden, to the which 
the said William Bocher was executor, and denieth to pay 
it, the sum of xx. marks, which sum Roger Harlakinden as 
executor to pay it. (sic.) 


[The Churchwardens stated, that the legacy of William Har- 
Jakynden was in the hands of Roger Harlakynden. On the first 
day of July Roger Harlakynden appeared, and denied that he 
was bound to pay the legacy. ‘The Commissary appointed the 
Churchwardens to make proof of their claim on the Thursday 
next after St. Margaret’s Day, at Lyd. On which day the Church- 
wardens proved nothing, and so the Commissary dismissed the 
said Roger. ] 


487. Item. The heirs of Margaret, late the wife of John Browne, 
withhold a chalice of xl.s. and a lamp of xx.s. from the 
church. 


[ William Schobery, one of the heirs of Margaret Browne, ap- 
peared, and said that he and his brothers, John and Philip, had 
paid for the chalice and lamp lx.s., namely, by the hands of 
John Clerk, xxvj.s. viij.d. ; of Roger Harlakynden, xij.s. x.d.; of 
James at Hope, ij.s. vj.d.; of Richard Bennett, xj.s. iv.d. On 
the twenty-first of April the Churchwardens appeared, and cer- 
tified that the parties aforesaid had settled with then.) 


488. Item. That Robert Scott of Halden; executor of Robert 
Typendene, oweth for a bequest of the said Robert, v./. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Robert Scott was dead, and 
that they considered the matter desperate. | 


489. Item. That the said Robert Scott, executor of Robert 
Brown, oweth for the bequest of the said Robert, vi.s. 
viii.d. 

[The same. ] 


EccLeEsta DE SHODOKKISHERST vel SHADDOKESHERST. 


490. Compertum est. That the chancel is decayed and needeth 
of reparation. 


Sir William Grene Rector appeared and was enjoined to re- 
pair the chancel before Michaelmas, under pain of sequestration. |] 


491. Item. That the curate is not able to minister the sacra- 
ments of the church, for he is not able of discretion. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that they had now 
got an able and sufficient Curate. } 
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Much might be done, he tells us, to remedy this evil, if “a work,” 
or “a controversy,” were “devoted to the object of determining the 
signification of the different symbols :”—I suppose him to mean the 
symbols of the Apocalypse, for he adds, that he thinks it probable 
that the result would be “larger advances in the work of apocalyptic 
interpretation.” 

Two of the popular errors respecting the Apocalypse are evidently 
here involved: 1, That the Apocalypse is a book peculiarly full of 
symbols ; and, 2, ‘That the principles of “ apocalyptic interpretation” 
are peculiar, and different altogether from the principles upon which 
other books are to be interpreted. These I believe to be great mis- 
takes. The Apocalypse is not so remarkably full of symbols, or sym- 
bolical language, and such symbols as do occur in it are, for the most 
part, explained in the prophecy itself. Neither does it need any 

uliar rules of interpretation inapplicable to other books ; although 
admit that commentators have very generally interpreted it as no 
other writing ever was interpreted. ‘These are errors that have long 
exercised a fatal influence over the readers and expositors of this 
prophecy. 

Your correspondent suggests as the best means of arriving at the 
true principles of interpretation, that we should first “determine the 
signification of the different symbols in the abstract ;” and he speaks 
of this suggestion as if it was a new idea, which nobody had ever yet 
thought of or attempted. Unfortunately, however, we have had many 
attempts to draw up a kind of glossary or dictionary of the symbolical 
language, or supposed symbolical language of Scripture, and 1 think | 
may say that no such beneficial effects as your correspondent antici- 
pates have ever resulted from them. In Germany, the rage for 
“exegetical principles” and a priori rules of interpretation has been 
attended, as is well known, with fatal consequences; and even 
amongst ourselves I know of nothing that has exercised a more un- 
happy influence on biblical interpretation: by tempting commentators 
to overlook the context, and to reject all the legitimate aids that com- 
mon sense supplies, for the sake of carrying out some “ general prin- 
ciple,” or conforming to some magnificent ‘* canon of interpretation.” 

Your correspondent’s remarks on the prophecy of the witnesses 
will supply me with an example in illustration of my meaning. He 
contends that the witnesses are “ no¢ two individuals, but two churches,” 
for this reason, because they are called “ the two candlesticks,” and 
because the seven candlesticks seen by the apostle in the opening 
vision of the Revelation are there expressly said to have denoted seven 
churches. 

Here the “ principle’ assumed is plainly this. That the interpreta- 
tion given of the candlesticks, Rev. 1. 20, is intended to interpret that 
word wherever else it occurs in the prophecy. To this principle, 
therefore, context and every other consideration must absolutely yield : 
and yet what evidence is there of the truth of such a principle, beyond 
merely human theory—that vicious love of uniformity and classifica- 


tion, which Lord Bacon has proved to be one of the édo/s of the human 
mind? 
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In the present instance this is the more remarkable, because the 
only correspondence between the two prophecies is the mention of 
the word candlestick, In the one vision seven candlesticks were 
actually seen by the apostle, and were explained to signify the seven 
churches. In the other, two prophets, as they are expressly called, 
and witnesses or martyrs, who are spoken of throughout as individuals, 
in the language of personality, are said to be “ the two olive trees and 
the two. candlesticks, standing before the God of the earth,” in manifest 
allusion to the well-known prophecy of Zechariah, And by a refer- 
ence to this last prophecy, it will be seen that the two candlesticks of 
the Apocalypse correspond, not to the candlestick in Zechariah’s vision, 
but to “the two olive branches,” which St. John appears to have re- 
garded as Xvxviat, lamps, or candlesticks,* because they are described 
as “emptying through the two golden pipes the golden oil out of them- 
selves ;” so that the interpreting angel, in reply to the prophet’s ques- 
tions, clearly considers each olive tree, with its corresponding branch, 
or Avyvia, as one, and answers, “ these are the ¢wo anointed ones that 
stand by the Lord of the whole earth,’—words which also evidently 
denote persons. 

It is plain, therefore, that although the great candlestick seen by 
Zechariah may possibly be parallel to the seven candlesticks of the 
opening vision in the Revelation, the witnesses are not spoken of as 
candlesticks in the same sense: there is no foundation, therefore, for 
the inference, that because the seven candlesticks denoted churches, 
the witnesses are also to be regarded as churches or communities, in 
Opposition to the manifest language of personality employed in the 
whole account of them. 

Your correspondent, however, in obedience to what he calls “ the 
abstract principles of apocalyptic interpretation,” concludes that the 
witnesses are churches, but rejects “ the claims of the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, the Paulicians, et hoc genus omne,” to be the churches in- 
tended. He proposes a new interpretation of his own, which will 
serve as a further proof of the vagueness of his abstract principles, and 
the danger of attempting to interpret Scripture “abstracted” from the 
context, upon a priori considerations; for that I suppose must be 
what is meant by “ abstract principles of interpretation,” 

He tells us that the witnesses being two candlesticks, must be two 
churches; that being also two olive trees, and the olive being a “ con- 
stituted” symbol of the Jewish church, it follows “ decisively” that 
the witnesses must be the two tribes of Benjamin and Judah. Why not 
the two tribes of Simeon and Levi, or any other two tribes, he does 
not say. But thisis a minor matter, The point of importance is to 
see how this exposition carries out the abstract principles of apoca- 
lyptic interpretation; and I must confess the argument appears to me 
to be somewhat lame and inconsistent: it stands thus— 


The seven candlesticks of Rev. i. denote churches, [i. e. Christian 
churches. ] 


— 


* See what I have said on this subject, Lectures on the Apocalypse, p. 182, note, 
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Therefore, the two candlesticks of Rev. xi. 4, are churches, [i. e., 
if the argument be worth anything, Christian churches. } 

And so the witnesses are clearly two Christian churches. 


But further; the witnesses are two olive trees. 


The olive tree is a “ constituted” symbol of the Jewish church. 
Therefore, it must follow that the witnesses are two Jewish 
churches. 


How this gentleman reconciles these two consequences of his ab- 
stract principles I know not; but we have not yet arrived at his final 
conclusion : the argumentgoes on, or we must suppose it to goon, thus— 


Two Jewish churches must be the same as two Jewish tribes— 
therefore, the witnesses are two Jewish tribes, and, therefore, 
“point decisively to the two tribes” of Benjamin and Judah. 


This conclusion, I confess, seems to me lame, and the argument 
defective. Nor do I think it, after all, worth the cost ofmending ; for 
in what sense are Benjamin and Judah, even supposing them to be 
“ churches,” God’s appointed witnesses? In what sense do they stand 
before the Lord of the whole earth? In what sense are they witnesses 
or martyrs at all? Does fire proceed out of their mouths to devour 
their enemies? How is it that they have power to shut heaven, 
power to turn waters to blood, and to smite the earth with all 
plagues, as often as they will, not to speak of the other particulars re- 
vealed of the witnesses, their death, their resurrection after three days 
and a half, their ascension into heaven ? 

If this result be a specimen of the benefit to be derived from your 
correspondent’s abstract principles of apocalyptic interpretation, I con- 
fess it seems to me that commentators did quite as well whilst they 
“felt themselves at liberty,” as he says they did, ‘to range at will 
almost in any direction that a vagrant imagination may suggest.” 

I proceed now to notice your correspondent’s remark about the 
144,000, sealed from the tribes of Israel, Rev. vii. He says, that it 
appears to him ‘‘a violation of interpretative consistency to represent 
the 144,000 as a community of literal Jews.” To this I have only 
to say, that I think they are so represented in the Bible, and, there- 
fore, whatever becomes of interpretative consistency, I believe them 
to be literal Jews. As to what the gentleman says about tdeal Jews, 
I confess I do not understand what “an ideal Jew” may be, and 
therefore I can say nothing about it. 

His next remark relates to what I have suggested, although it is no 
new notion of mine, but was held by many before me, that the visions 
of the seals, trumpets, and vials are parallel and synchronous pro- 
phecies.* To this your correspondent only objects that he regards 
‘* the erroneousness of such a notion as almost certain,’’ because “ the 
trumpet angels appear to him to represent the state of the church 
militant ; the vial angels, that of the dinteh glorified.” I can only say 
that this appears to me a mere imagination, without any foundation in 


* See what I have said on this subject, Lectures on the Apocalypse, p. 68, seq-, 
p- 127, p. 226. 
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truth. I could, if it were worth while, give you many reasons for 
disbelieving it; and I have already, I think, given some (to my own 
mind, at least) very convincing reasons, for believing the prophecies 
in question to be parallel; nor has any one of these reasons been 
shown by your correspondent to be inconclusive. 

It remains only to notice an observation with which your corres- 

ndent concludes, although I do not see exactly how I am concerned 
with it. He changes his subject rather suddenly to the prophecy of 
the locusts, (Rev. xi.) and asks, “ What are we to do with the crowns 
of gold (not like gold, which appears to be an attempt to get rid ofa 
difficulty) adorning the heads of the locusts?” 

I am not called upon to answer this question, as I have said nothing 
about the crowns of the locusts, and do not feel any difficulty about 
them; the difficulty started by your correspondent arises altogether 
from the “ abstract principle” laid down by Mr. Cuninghame, and 
which your correspondent says is “ unquestionable,” that crowns 
(orépavo,) in the Apocalypse always are “a symbol of heavenly 
honour and spiritual victory.” But when he asks, “ What are we to 
do with this difficulty ?” and says, “I shall be truly glad to be in- 
formed,” I cannot avoid telling him that the only thing to do is, to give 
up his “ abstract principle,’ adhere to the plain words of holy Scrip- 
ture, and then the difficulty will vanish of itself. 

But your correspondent corrects somebody or other, I know not 
whom, for reading “ crowns like gold,” which he says is “an attempt 
to get rid of a difficulty.” The difficulty had no existence in the view 
1 took of this prophecy, and, therefore, I need not say that I did not 
make any attempt to get rid of it—but if 1 had done so, in the way 
which your correspondent censures, I think I could bave made this. 
defence of myself; that our authorized English version reads “ on 
their heads were as it were crowns like gold,” and that the Greek text 
(as commonly received) reads émi rac xepadac durdy ds orépaver 
pow xpvog. So that those who attempted to get rid of a difficulty 
by reading crowns like gold, instead of crowns of gold, appear to me 
to have made a very fair and legitimate attempt; whether they suc- 
ceeded in their object I do not know, but I have no doubt that by 
following their example, and adhering closely to the sacred text, many 
difficulties could be effectually got rid of. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Trinity College, Dublin, September, 1846. James H. Topp. 


ON THE SECOND ADVENT, AND THE EVENTS CONNECTED 
WITH IT. 


Rev. Sir,—I wish to add the following observations, as a conclusion to 
the letters which you have had the kindness to insert on the important 
subject to which they refer. 3 

We are informed by St. John, that “for this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the deyil,” 
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Now these works consisted in his bringing, not man only, but “ crea- 
- tion itself,” into “the bondage of corruption;” in consequence of 

which the Scriptures describe him as possessing for a season a kind of 
usurped dominion, on account of which he is styled “ the God of this 
world,” (2 Cor. iv. 4.) At the time of the fall, the Almighty, in 
pronouncing sentence on Adam, said, as a part of that sentence, 
“‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake.” (Gen. iil. 17.) When the Re- 
deemer shall return, “the prince of this world” shall be “bound and 
cast into the bottomless pit,’’ (Rev. xx. 2, 3,) and shall be “ bruised 
under the feet” of the saints. (Rom, xvi. 20.) ‘Then “the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption,” and, as 
it would appear, shall eventually be restored even to a higher state of 
beauty and glory than that which it possessed before the fall. The 
promise will then receive its fulfilment, “there shall be no more 
curse,’’ (Rev. xxii.3.) The works of his hands, which God at the 
beginning pronounced “very good,” will not be left permanently 
marred and debased, as a triumph to the enemy ; but, on the contrary, 
all his malice will in the end be overruled for the greater display of the 
Divine glory, which will be thus manifested with peculiar splendour on 
the very scene of Satan’s temporary success, At that day the departed 
saints of Christ will be raised from their graves, and the saints then 
living will be changed, (1 Thess. iv. 17; ] Cor. xv. 52,) and made 
like unto their glorified Saviour. (Psalm xvii. 15; Phil. iii. 21; 
1 John, iii. 2.) ‘They shall be “as the angels of God in heaven,” 
(Matt. xxii. 30) ; they shall “ shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father,” (Matt. xiii. 43): as it is said of the Saviour in his 
transfiguration, (which St. Peter informs us was a manifestation of that 
glory and majesty in which he will appear at his second coming, 
2 Pet. i. 16—18,) that “his face did shine as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light.” They will be the partakers of his 
triumph when he, who formerly appeared in his own world as “ a man 
of sorrows,” and “his own received him not,” shall again appear to 
reign in manifested sovereignty over a regenerated and glorified world. 
They are joint heirs (Rom. viii. 17; Rev. iii. 21 ; xxi. 7) with him of 
that inheritance granted to him by the Father as the reward of his 
great work of redemption, “I shall give thee the heathen for thine in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
(Psalm, ii. 8; Rev. ii, 26.) The persons over whom they will reign 
under him will be the restored and converted nation of Israel, (Matt. 
xix. 28; Luke, xxii. 30,) the remnants of the other nations who will 
escape the terrible judgments of the last plagues, and those who have 
never till then heard the gospel. (Isa. Ixvi. 19; Ezek. xxxix. 2; 
Zech, xiv. 16.) Over these, under Christ as King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, they will exercise the offices of king and priest. (Rev. i. 6; 
Isa. xxxii. 1; 1 Cor. vi. 2; Rev. xx. 4.) That “everlasting do- 
minion” “ under the whole heaven” which will be given to “ the Son 
of Man coming with the clouds of heaven,” will, in subordination to 
him, be “ given to the people of the saints of the Most High.” (Dan. 
vii. 13, 27.) This is the state of glory to which, in their present songs 
of praise to the Lamb, the departed saints are described as looking 
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forward in joyful anticipation. ‘Thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood . . . . and hast made us unto our God kings 
and priests, and we shall reign on the earth.” (Rey. v. 10.*) In this 
blessed state of things the Redeemer will “see of the travail of his soul 
and shall be satisfied ;” then will those words of the 22nd Psalm (which 
so strikingly sets forth “the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow’’) be fully realized; “all the ends of the world shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nations 
shall worship before thee: for the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is 
the governor among the nations,’”’ The new-created earth will be- 
come, as it were, a part of heaven, and aclose and constant intercourse 
will be maintained between them, of which the vision which Jacob 
saw at Bethel (Gen, xxviii. 11) presented a glorious foreshadowing, 
and to which our Lord referred in his discourse with Nathaniel, when 
he said, “* Hereafter shall ye see heaven open and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” (John, i. 51.) 
Then among the holy and blessed nations upon earth, Israel will have 
a glorious preéminence ; being literally “a Gastea of priests and a 
holy nation,” “a peculiar treasure unto God above all people,” and 
their days “as the days of heaven upon the earth.” (Exod. xix. 5, 6; 
Deut. xi. 21.) 

It is foretold in Rev. xx. 7—9, that Satan will, after the lapse of 
the thousand years, be * loosed out of his prison,” and allowed to dis- 
turb in some measure this blessed state of things on earth. For what- 
ever mysterious purposes this may be permitted to take place, we are 
expressly assured that it will endure only for “a little season,” and 
will speedily be arrested by a direct act of Divine vengeance. (Rev. 
xx. 3, 9.) Then the devil will for ever be shut up in “ the lake of 
fire and brimstone ;” the last judgment of “the rest of the dead” (as 
distinguished from the “ blessed and holy” of “ the first resurrection,” 
and of whom it is said that they “lived not again until the thousand 
years were finished,’’) will take place; and “ all enemies” being now 
for ever “ put under the feet” of the Messiah, the mediatorial kingdom 
will be delivered up by him to the Father, and “ God will be all in 
all.” (1 Cor. xv, 24—28.) If it present a difficulty to any one that 
the reign of Christ with his saints should be spoken of by St. John as 
millennial (Rev. xx. 4), and by Daniel as eternal, it may be observed 
that it is the binding of Satan which lasts for the thousand years, after 
which “he must be loosed a little season.” ‘The reign of Christ is 
shown by St. John, as well as by Daniel, to be everlasting (Rev. xi. 
15) in one form or other; the last outbreak of Satan in no degree 
even endangering, much less overthrowing the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer and his saints. In other words, the millennial dispensation is 
the first period of the everlasting reign, and preparatory to the final 
and never-ending state of blessedness. 

I have now given a succinct and, I hope, a clear statement of what 
the words of holy Scripture, taken in their plain, unperverted, gram- 


* Such appears to be the true meaning of the promise that “ the meek shall inherit 


the earth.” See the context of the promise in Psalm xxxvii, 9—13: so it was. 


understood by those assembled at the Council of Nice. 
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matical signification, appear to me to lead us to expect in reference to 
the great events that are yet to come. I have endeavoured to prove 
by scriptural arguments that the Jews will hereafter be restored to 
Canaan, and converted to the faith of Christ: that the millennium 
cannot take place before the second advent of our Saviour; and that 
that great event will be synchronical with the commencement of the 
millennium and with the restoration of Israel. This I have attempted 
to yore from the New Testament, and from the old, taken separately, 
and from the light which each casts upon the other. _ On other parti- 
culars connected with the subject, which seemed to require notice in 
order to prevent misapprehension, I have briefly stated above what | 
believe. I trust I am fully sensible of the difficulties attending the 
consideration of points of such overwhelming magnitude, and that I 
have not in the course of this correspondence expressed myself with 
any unseemly dogmatism, IfI have appeared to do so on any occa- 
siop, it must have been from the endeavour to consult brevity of state- 
ment as much as possible. I may be allowed, however, to say, that 
my opinion of the correctness of the views which I have advocated, 
grows more and more confirmed by all that I have read for many 
years on both sides of the subject ; and that in respect to the testimony 
of holy Scripture, 1 cannot see how they can be disproved without 
applying to the prophecies which relate to the future, a method of in- 
terpretation wholly different from that which all adopt in reference to 
those which we are certain have been already fulfilled; and which 
on this account, as well as on others, seems utterly unwarrantable. 
Those prophecies, concerning which all Christians are agreed that 
they have already received their accomplishment, teach us that pro- 
phecy is the prediction of facts that have yet to take place. It is 
history related before the events occur, for the warning of sinners and for 
the encouragement of God's true servants. We learn from the past, 
therefore, to believe (and much that before the fulfilment must have 
seemed greatly improbable, has been literally accomplished, and so 
tends to confirm our faith) that, however unlikely any future event 
foretold in Scripture may now appear to us, it will yet in due time 
take —— exactly as the prophets have spoken. Where objections are 
raised on the ground of the apparent impossibility of any predicted 
future event, we may reply in the words of our Lord, in reference to 
a difficulty suggested in respect to one of the great subjects connected 
with the points now under discussion, “ Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures or the power of God.” (Matt. xxii. 29.) 
On the interpretation of Scripture I find the following judicious re- 
marks in the work of Le P, Lambert, quoted in my last letter, which 
recisely agree with the rules laid down by Hooker and Bishop 
orsley, to which I have so often had occasion to refer, and which are 
particularly applicable to passages of Scripture referred to in the course 
of these letters. He says, “. . . je dois rappeler en un mot une régle 
constante, dont il n’est pas permis de s’ecarter dans l’interprétation des 
Ecritures; c’est de prendre a la lettre le texte des livres saints toutes 
les fois que la lumicre de la raison, la vérité de l'histoire, ou ]’autorité 
de la révélation ne nous forcent point d’abandonner le sens litteral, et 
de lui en substituer un purement spirituel ou métaphorique. En user 
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autrement, ce seroit se jouer des Ecritures et les livrer & la licence des 
interprétations arbitraires. Nous devons, dit un auteur célébre, sup- 
poser, avec les apdtres, que les expressions des prophétes sont toujours 
exactement vraies ; et que le Saint-Esprit ne couvre point de petits 
événemens sous de magnifiques paroles. Nous devons prendre a la 
lettre tout ce qui peut étre pris a la lettre, sans faire injure aux attributs 
de Dieu, ou a quelques vérités révélées.” And again, with reference 
to Deut, xxx., “ Il n’y a point d’exemple dans |’Ecriture, oh le méme 
terme précis, sans qu'on y ajoute rien, soit, en méme temps et dans la 
méme phrase, entendu dans le sens naturel et dans le sens figuré : c’est 
la remarque d'un savant interpréte.” (Vol. i. ¢c. ix. pp. 297, 301.) 

Thus much in respect to the testimony of holy Scripture may suffice. 
As the subject of the historical testimony, in reference to the points 
before us, has been alluded to in the course of this correspondence, 
perhaps you will allow me to add a few words on that head. 

The author of Eruvin asserts (and, presuming that work to have | 
been written by the person to whom it is generally ascribed, it will be 
difficult to find any one better qualified to speak with authority on 
such a subject), “ as far as I can find, Chiliasm was the common belief 
of the Christian church until the middle of the third century. If this 
is a fact, it is evidently one which it is most important for the op- 
ponents of the millennium doctrine fully and fairly to meet—and that 
it is a fact I am led to believe, not only from the want of direct oppo- 
sition, but from my own inability to find any writer during that 
period, whose works would show that he was not a millenarian, and 
from the admissions of those who have opposed the doctrines, and the 
way in which they have attempted to explain or evade the matter.” 
(Essay vii, p. 178.) Again, when proving the probability of the cor- 
rectness of Mede’s idea that a negative has been omitted in the cele- 
brated passage in Justin Martyr, he says (p. 189) “ As far as | know, 
no one (except such as were notoriously out of the pale of the church) 
had impugned the doctrine of the millennium, as held by Justin, or 
taught any doctrine contrary to it. I have taken some pains to be- 
come acquainted with the opinions of the writers of those times; and 
I am not aware of a single expression in the works of any Christian 
writer before, or for a century after, the time when Justin wrote, from 
which we could infer that he was not a millenarian.” 

The earliest witness to this doctrine is well known tohave been Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis. The charge which Eusebius brings against 
him, that he was a man of small judgment, (Euseb, Hist. Eccl. iii. 39,) 
has been noticed by Theta Lancastriensis. Mr. Greswell observes : 
“ As to Eusebius’ observation on the understanding of Papias, 1 ap- 
prehend it to mean that, in his opinion, he was a person of very little 
judgment ; not knowing how to discriminate between what was para- 
bolically or figuratively, and what was literally to be understood. If 
such, however, was the case, it follows that Papias construed and in- 
terpreted everything just as he heard it delivered; and has recorded 
it in his writings just as he construed and interpreted it. We may 
depend, then, upon the fidelity of his reports at least, and that he has 
represented the matter of fact of what he heard, if no more. There- 
fore, when he reports, among other things, the doctrine of the mille- 
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nary reign of Christ, he reports it exactly as he received it; and he 
received it exactly as be reports it. If so, the futurity of a mille- 
nary reign on earth, after a resurrection of the dead, was plainly 
delivered and promulgated by some one, or more, of the authorities of 
Papias ; all being either disciples of the Lord themselves, or disciples 
of those who had been. Now this is all that we need to desire for 
the decision of the point at issue. Let it only be conceded that an 
apostle . . . or any apostolical man did plainly, openly, and literally 
inculcate the futurity of such a fact as the millenary reign on earth, 
and we may give Eusebius the benefit of his similitudes and parables, 
to be applied as he thinks fit; we shall be bound to believe with 
Papias that the fact is just as it was inculcated, and certainly to be 
some time expected : we may challenge any one to explain a doctrine, 
so taught and so inculcated, in any but the literal sense.” (Exposition 
of the Parables, vol. i. p. 277.) 

Dr. Burnet remarks to the same purport. ‘ We do not depend 
upon the learning of Papias or the depth of his understanding : allow 
him but to be an honest man and a fair witness, and ’tis all we desire; 
and we have little reason to question his testimony in this point, seeing 
it is backed by others of good credit; and all because there is no 
counter-evidence nor-any witness that appears against him. For there 
is not extant either the writing, name, or memory of any person that 
contested this doctrine in the first or second century, I say, that called 
in question this millenary doctrine proposed after a Christian manner; 
unless such heretics as denied the resurrection wholly, or such Chris- 
tians as denied the divine authority of the Apocalypse.” (Sacred 
Theory of the Earth, Book 1V. c. vi.) 

But certainly it requires something more than the mere assertion ofa 
historian of the fourth century, writing moreover under strong preju- 
dices against the doctrine which Papias taught, from causes to which 
I shall afterwards advert, to believe that a man, of whom St. Irenzus 
speaks in respectful terms, and describes as the disciple of St. John 
and the intimate friend of St. Polycarp (Iren. Contra. Heres. v.33,) and 
who was thought worthy in that early period of the church to be ele- 
vated to the high and responsible office of a bishop, was really a man 
of such weak capacity as to have so completely misunderstood the 
meaning of his apostolic instructor, as Eusebius takes upon him to 
assert that he did. Such a notion implies either a very serious reflec- 
tion upon the judgment of those apostles or apostolical men by whom 
he was elevated to the episcopal office, or that St. John must have 
been very obscure in imparting instruction to his disciples. Moreover, 
the charge of Eusebius against Papias is of little moment, unless we 
are to regard it as equally applicable to other disciples of St. John as 
well as to him: for the words of St. Ireneeus show that he had received 
the doctrine from others besides Papias, who had received it from that 
apostle, though he makes mention of Papias only by name. His words 
are, “ quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Joannem discipulum 
domini viderunt, audisse se ab co: quemadmodum de temporibus 
illis docebat Dominus. Heec autem et Papias Joannis auditor, Poly- 
carpi autem contubernalis vetus homo, per Scripturam testimonium 
perhibet, in quarto librorum suorum,” (v. 33.) Are we, then, to 
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believe that numbers of St. John’s disciples were so stupid as to have 
so entirely misapprehended his meaning, as Eusebius would have us 
believe they did? le P. Lambert well observes of Papias and his 
companions, “Ils ont gouverné les eglises d’Asie ot S. Jean avoit 
laissé comme en dépdét ses instructions et ses divins écrits, et surtout 
son Apocalypse: et comme dans la question dont il s’agit, le point 
décisif de la difficulte est de savoir en quel sens on doit prendre ce que 
dit S. Jean du régne de mille ans, n’est-il pas infiniment raisonnable de 
nser que les églises qui furent gouvernées, par ce saint Apdtre, et 
qu'il avoit instruite de vive voix et par écrit, ont recueilli et conservé 
sa doctrine sur l'état de l'eglise dans les derniers temps? N’y a-t-il 
pas un juste sujet de croire que les disciples qu'il avoit lui-méme 
formés, ont aussi bien et mieux connu ses sentimens et le vrai sens de 
ses écrits, que ceux qui ont vécu dans les lieux ou dans les tem 
plus éloignés de cette premiére source de la révelation?” (Vol. ii. 
pp. 199, 200.) 

Further, we have the very unexceptionable testimony of St. Jerome 
concerning Papias, which is of quite a contrary character to that of 
Eusebius, as above-mentioned; where, speaking of the works of 
Papias and Polycarp, he says: “Sanctorum Papie et Polycarpi volumina 
falsus ad te rumor pertulit a me esse translata: quia nec otii mei, nec 
virium est tantas res eAdem in alteram linguam exprimere venustate.” 
(Epist. 28, ad Lucinium : apud Grabii Spicileg., vol, ii. p. 29.) And, 
to crown all, in the very same book, and at no great distance from the 
passage where Eusebius tells us as above, that Papias was a man of 
small judgment, the same author informs us concerning him, “ At the 
same time (i. e., when Polycarp and Ignatius lived) flourished Papias 
Bishop of Hierapolis, a man passing eloquent and expert in the Scrip- 
tures.” (Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. iti. § 32. Hanmer’s translation.) Well 
may Lambert inquire whether there is reason or equity in speaking 
with contempt of an author instructed by the Apostles themselves, and 
whom even Eusebius himself, is constrained to own, shone as a light 
in the church, when it reckoned amongst its bishops such men as 
Ignatius and Polycarp. 

Every unprejudiced person will now, I think, regard this charge of 
weakness of mind against Papias sufficiently disposed of. As to the 
well-known passage quoted by St. Irenzeus, which Dr. Whitby, (on 
the Millennium, chap. i. § 3,) and others have referred to, and which 
Eusebius has been supposed to have had in his mind when he spoke 
of Papias in the disparaging terms so often alluded to, it is so ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Greswell, (vol. i. p. 292,) and the objections raised 
from it are by him so satisfactorily answered, that, as the whole is 
much too long to be transcribed here, I will simply refer your readers 
to it, as Mr. Greswell’s work will be in the hands of every one, I pre- 
sume, who takes any particular interest on the important points which 
are here discussed. 

I have again advanced to greater length than I expected. If you 
think this letter worth inserting in the Magazine, perhaps you will 
allow me to add what I wish to say further in a future letter, 

I remain, Rey. Sir, very respectfully yours, M,N, D. 
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ON CATECHISING. 


Sirn,—The conclusion of the catechetical series of exercises on the 
services of the Sundays of the year, which I now send ‘you, will bring 
also to a conclusion those remarks on catechising which I have ven- 
tured to offer you, and, through your pages, to my brethren in the 
ministry, in the hope of directing their attention to the revival of this 
most important practice. I will not venture to recapitulate what | 
have advanced on this subject ; but I am convinced, that, on a solemn 
and serious inquiry, every one whose heart is in his work will easily 
satisfy himself that divine, as well as ecclesiastical, authority, prin- 
ciple, reason, and expediency, all combine to impress the necessity of 
laying broad and deep the foundations before we venture to add one 
stone of the superstructure. 

It is one of the extraordinary disadvantages of an age of boasted en- 
lightenment that we are in very many instances speaking in an un- 
known tongue. The characteristics of our language have undergone 
a change, and education has not kept pace withthem. The style and 
tone of preaching embrace, far more generally than was wont to be 
the practice, the doctrines and mysteries of the faith; and a apes 
posed understanding of these which does not exist, leads to that con- 
fusion of ideas and principles which so peculiarly distinguishes the age. 
St. Paul, when speaking to the Corinthians,* says, “I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” Now, 
what I must contend is, that we are practically within the scope of the 
Apostle’s reasoning, when, under either of the two presupposed cases, 
our language or our teaching is not understood. 

It is difficult for an educated mind, not familiarized through paro- 
chial ministration with the language and ideas of the people, to realize 
to itself our true position. We must be brought into frequent and 
familiar communication with them to understand it. It would be idle 
to take any extreme case, such as a Devonshire or Northumbrian 
parish would supply, but, taking a suburban parish of the metropolitan 
county, there is so great a difference in the train of thought as well as 
the staple, if I may be allowed the expression, of the language of the 
higher and lower orders, that thoughts or expressions, most accurately 
defining their meaning to the minds and understandings of the one, 
will lose their whole force as applied by the other. 

I will not stop to inquire into the nicely adjusted question of classical 
or vulgar English ; ceriain, I believe, it indisputably is, that what we 
call vulgarisms or provincialisms, are often the old standard language 
of the country, forcible in expression, simple in meaning; and that, 
while we have added by our newer phrases to the flexibility of the 
language, we have lost power. The consideration of this would 
lead necessarily to the whole question of education, into which I have 
avoided entering in the preceding remarks, not from any disinclination 
to press the question on the consideration of your readers, but from @ 
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desire of isolating the subject of catechising as a distinct and separate 
of clerical duty. As such, the second disadvantage I have re- 
ised to comes rightly under consideration, the inability of the many 
to comprehend the train of reasoning und doctrinal teaching of the 
sermons of the present day. It is not too much to assume, and we have 
every reason to be satisfied in it, that a higher tone is taken in doctrinal 
teaching than was taken in the days of our fathers. The use of con- 
ventional terms of theology, the assumption of doctrinal points as ad- 
mitted and understood, are more general than they were; and yet the 
minister in his parochial visits will find, often to his confusion, that the 
ignorance of his people in the meaning of the terms used, or the doc- 
trines assumed, will be quite sufficient to account for the little prac- 
tical effect the best written and most forcible addresses from the pulpit 
often produce. It is an old, but a most unquestionable saying, that 
“a home-going priest makes a church-going people,” and I verily be- 
lieve, that the truth of this proverb is often substantiated in the fami- 
liarity which is thereby acquired with the style and manner of the 
reacher. Although the meaning of the words used, derived per- 
babe from Greek or Latin roots, is not understood, their conventional 
meaning in the mouth of the user comes to be familiar, and we under- 
stand the train of thought and line of argument, from our understand- 
ing the every-day manner, and being familiar with the common 
address of the preacher. Great as this advantage is to those who 
have the privilege of intercommunion of thought, we must recollect 
that a very large portion of our parishioners, even in a moderately 
sized parish, never can, and in some instances will not have, so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with us, as to be familiar with these important 
keys to our pulpit teaching. We cannot, therefore, trust to this as a 
means, and be it admitted, under any circumstances only partially 
satisfactory of rendering our teaching intelligible to those committed to 
our charge. in language we dare not descend to the vulgarisms which 
would alone render our discourses practically forcible, and there is 
therefore no alternative but that which reason points to, the elevation 
of the language of those we teach through the medium of the school. 
In doctrinal points we cannot trust to mere conventional terms, for 
such they ever must be to uninformed minds, to convey our meaning, 
we must endeavour, therefore, through the means the church points 
out, even by catechising, so to familiarize the mind with the use of 
terms, and to lay such a foundation of scriptural doctrine, that the 
catechumen shall come duly prepared to understand the reasoning, 
and apply the arguments of the pulpit. The train of thought we then 
arouse, will be that with which he has been familiar from his earliest 
days, the terms we use will be those he understands from scriptural 
proof, and from connexion he will have the full advantage of the posi- 
tion which, as a churchman, he has aright to claim. For,in vain has the 
church directed that every baptized member should be taught not only 
the Catechism, but “ all other things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to his soul’s health,’—in vain has she provided in her ser- 
vices against the ignorance, or inefficiency of the ministry, that her 
members may pray with the spirit, and pray with the understanding 
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also, if the intention these provisions evidently disclose, of elevating 
her children in the scale of spiritual intelligence, is defeated bya 
thoughtless inattention to the foundations of Christian edification. The 
church has evidently done her duty in providing for the spiritual in- 
struction of her children. She has required and enforced it by canon, 
by rubric, and by every solemn injunction, that a reasonable faith, 
power of giving an answer to those who ask it of the reason of the h 
that is in us, may distinguish her members, and be their comfort and 
guide through life. If in anything there has failed aught of this, be 
the blame only where the blame is due—on those whose attention 
has been withdrawn from this most necessary and elementary duty by 
the prevalence of views and opinions tending to exalt other points of 
ministerial duty. ‘Io every incumbent of our church has been com. 
mitted the spiritual instruction of the population of his parish, not of 
the adult only but of the young—the lambs as well as the sheep. 

I will not stop to inquire where the line of spiritual instruction is 
to be drawn; what is secular, and what is religious; but, that the re- 
ligious ert is the province of the teacher of religion cannot be denied 
me, and I am disposed to argue that they cannot be separated ; that 
is, not in the sense of him who would claim the exclusive superinten- 
dence of all education for the clergy, but as believing all education, in 
“ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
of good report,”* to be essentially spiritual instruction and accessory to 
that religious knowledge which is necessary to the edification of the 
Christian. We cannot so undervalue the force of truth, which in the 
teeth, as it were, of all the powers and all the oppositions of the world 
“grew mightily and prevailed, as to believe that it will not tell with 
greater effect upon the reasoning and educated than upon the unedu- 
cated mind. Its growth in the first century of its existence, an age, 
let us recollect, of civilization and spiritual elevation, whatever those 
which followed it may have been, is sufficient to prove this. Why, 
then, should we doubt the effect of education ? or why distrust it if it 
be not carried on, which in this age it cannot be, on an infidel basis? 
The schoolmaster, if he proceed no further than mental cultivation, is 
so far advancing the work—is laying a foundation which must be laid 
before we can erect the superstructure. 

There cannot in any reasonable man’s mind be a doubt that the 
office of educator is easily separable into one or many provinces; that 
itis not necessary the same teacher should teach writing and geography 
or arithmetic and grammar; and although it may be readily granted 
that a religious tone should prevail and pervade all our teaching, still 
in no system of education could the seasons or the opportunities for this 
be denied. While secular knowledge, therefore, may be communicated 
by those most conversant with its several departments, it would or 
ought in our hands, the ministers of the church, to be made the hand- 
maid of religion ; and through the medium of catechetical instruction, 
those traths and doctrines may be fixed firmly and convincingly in the 
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mind which would guide the scholar to a right application of the varied 
truths of secular learning. I can conceive nothing that the church- 
man has to fear from the schoolmaster, but much to hope in the dis- 
ion of ignorance, superstition, and infidelity. He should surely 
extend to him the right hand of fellowship and wish him * God 
.” The critical knowledge of his own mother tongue and its 
grammar, combined with the education, in its proper sense, of the 
reasoning powers of the mind, will go a long way to do the elemental 
work of the minister and preacher of God’s word, and to prepare a 
e for its more efficacious ministrations, The catechist will com- 
plete what the schoolmaster has begun, bringing a conviction home to 
the minds of our people, noble like that of the Bereans of old, inas- 
much as it is founded on searching the Scriptures, and seeing whether 
the things are so as. the church teaches, believing not on the authority 
of any one, but from having heard him in his Scriptures, and “ know- 
ing that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
With these remarks on the kindred claims of the schoolmaster and 
the catechist, and without any evil surmisings from the separation of 
their offices, let me close these proffered reflections on the position and 
duties of the ministry in the fulfilment of the latter office. It is ex- 
clusively ours—it cannot be taken from us. Itis a vantage-ground we 
can but forfeit through our own neglect. If, therefore, we are disposed 
to assert any high, and, in the present age at least, not unquestioned 
claim to the education of the people, let us ask ourselves, whether we 
have educated them as the church directs, whether, before claiming 
what is not within our power, we have done that which is. Suppose 
the claim granted that it is our exclusive province, it proves, surely, 
either too little or too much—cither we have not done that which it is 
our peculiar province to do, or we claim an exclusive right to do that 
which we are incapable of doing. In principle, we are either the edu- 
cators of the people in secular, as well as religious, knowledge, or we 
are only their spiritual instructors, In the one case, we are school- 
masters by profession—in the other, we are only the spiritual pastors of 
Giod’s heritage, to build up the spiritual man, versed in secular know- 
ledge and attainments, in the knowledge of the faith of Christ. Let us 
not, whatever may be our views, quarrel with the means, in themselves 
indifferent, to take the lowest ground if we can but attain the end, 
neither let us so forfeit the stronghold we occupy, as to throw away 
the arms of heavenly temperament that are in our hands, and trust 
each rising generation to be blown about by every wind of doctrine, 
through our neglect of catechising. S. Best, 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What do we pray for ?—The grace of God. 

2, What will grace enable us to do? —To withstand the temptations, 
&e. to end, 

3. What do you mean by withstanding ?—Resisting successfally. 

4. Are the world, the flesh, and the devil, our assailants ?—Yes,— 
Gal. v. 17; Eph, vi. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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5. For what purposes are temptations sent ?—To try and confirm 4 
our faith_—James i. 2, 3, 4 and 12; 1 Pet. i. 6, 7. F 

6. Are we assured of succour ander temptation ?—Yes.—1 Cor, é' 
x. 13. 

7. Can we resist them in our own strength ?—No.—Jer. x. 23; 
Eph, ii. 8, 9. 

8. Being told that we have such spiritual enemies, what leads us to 
disparage their power?—Our want of faith. If we do not closely 
examine our own hearts, we do not see their power. 

9. How has our Saviour, reasoning from the outward phenomena 
of nature, brought home to us the power of spiritual agents, though 
not visible 7—John, iii. 8. 

10. Do you recollect how St. Paul brings home to himself for our 
example this invisible power ?—Gal. v. 17; Rom. vii. 15, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23. | 

11. How does the church teach us in this collect to resist them?— : 
By prayer for the grace of God. a 

12. Is it sufficient that we successfully resist them ?—No; the grace : 
of God must hold possession of our hearts, and lead us with pure hearts 
and minds to follow him the only God,—Matt. xii, 43, 44, 45; 
Eph. iv. 22, 23, 24; 1 Pet. i. 15, 16, 22. 

13. Does the epistle speak of the grace of God as having this effect 
on our hearts ?—Yes. (See the Epistle.) Through the grace of God 
they were enriched in all utterance and in all knowledge, coming he- 
hind in no gift. 

14. What instance does the Gospel afford us of the temptations to 
which the Christian is subject ?—The temptation of one of the Phari- 
sees: (“ This he said tempting him.” 

15, Was his object a desire to know the truth ?—No ; to support 
his own party in their own opinions, 

17. On what does the value of all inquiry depend ?—On the spirit 
in which it is made. 


18. What must be the spirit of all our inquiries ?—A sincere desire 
to know and to apply the truth. 

19. How does this example show us that the world assails us ?— 
By speaking to our pride, and endeavouring to mislead us by reason 
instead of teaching us to work by faith. 

16. What other instance of a similar character does the Gospel 
point to ?—The doctrine of the divinity of our Lord. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What confession do we make the basis of our prayer in the col- 
lect ?—Without God we are not able to please him.—Jer. x. 23; 
John xv. 5, 

2. Why is this confession necessarily the basis of all prayer ?—Be- 
cause he who prays to God must be sensible that he stands in need of 
God’s assistance —James i. 6, 

3. What prayer is founded on this confession ?—That God’s holy 
Spirit may in all things direct and rule our hearts. 
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4. What deficiency is this to supply ?—That of our own natural 

wers.—1 Cor. i. 14, 

5. Now, looking to the epistle, what reference do you observe to 
this?—In the first part of it is set before us the state of the natural 
man without God’s assistance, as seen in the Gentiles. 

6. How does St. Paul describe their condition ?—That “ they 
walked in the vanity of their mind.” 

7. What was the effect of this >—“ That, having their understanding 
darkened, they were alienated from the life of God through igno- 
rance.”” 

8. What moral effect had this ?—That being past feeling, they gave 
themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with 

ediness. 

9, What does the apostle contrast with this?—'The state of those 
who have learned Christ. 

10. What is the effect of this learning ?—Renewing in the spirit of 
the mind, putting off the old man and putting on the new man after God. 

11. What shall be the effect of this on our spirit ?—That it shall be 
in communion with God, so as not to grieve his Holy Spirit, but that it 
may in all things direct and rule our hearts. 

12. How does the Gospel illustrate the subject ?—It teaches us 
how God receives and answers the prayer of faith. 

13. How are faith and charity combined made evident in this pas- 
sage ?—It is their faith, that is, the bearers’, as well as that of the sick 
man, while their conduct fulfils the concluding exhortation of the 
epistle. 

i“ What makes it evident that their faith was rewarded ?>~He 
answered their faith in first forgiving his sins. 

15, What does this show they were led by ?—By the Spirit of 
God. 


16. What did the conduct of the scribes exemplify ?—The judg-- 


ment of the world unenlightened by the Spirit of God. 

17. Does this explain to us what the collect prays for?—Yes; the 
gifts of the Spirit of God are given in answer to the prayer of faith._— 
Matt. viii. 13; Mark, xi. 24; John, xv. 7; 1 John, v. 14, 15, 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What is the prayer of the collect ?—That God would keep us 
from all things that may hurt us. 

2. What will be the effect of his keeping ?—That we shall be ready, 
both in body and soul, cheerfully to accomplish those things that he 
would have done. 

3. Cannot we be ready without his so keeping us ?—No,— 
John, vi. 44; Prov. xvi. 1; Ez. xxxvi. 26, 27. 

4. How must God’s assistance be responded to on our part ?—By 
watchful endeavours to attain unto holiness.—John, xv. 5,8; Rom. 
vi. J, 2, 15, 22; 2 Peter, i. 5 to &. 

5. What are we to understand by all things that may hurt us ?— 
All things that hurt the soul, that impede its Christian course. 
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6. In what does the Gospel illustrate this? —It points out the dif. 
ferent cares of life that prevented those invited to the marriage feast 
from attending it. 

7. Did they at first accept the invitation ?—Yes. 

8, What are we to understand by this marriage feast in the parable? 
—The Gospel. 

9, Have we accepted God’s inheritance? —Yes, in our baptism. 

10. From whence were the new guests summoned ?—From the 
highways and hedges. 

11, What are we to understand by this ?—That both bad and good 
were summoned. 

12. Is such the state of the church ?—Yes.—Matt. xiii. 47. 

13. Are all that are so invited accepted?—No, (See text.)— 
Matt. xxii. 14. 

14. What is necessary to this?—That they should have on the 
wedding garment of innocence and purity. 

15. To what does the epistle exhort us as conducive to this?— 
“That we walk circumspectly, redeeming the time.” 

16. Does the epistle give us directions how to attain this ?—Yes, 
by studying to understand what the will of the Lord is. 

17. What is necessary to this study ?—That we subdue the flesh 
to the Spirit. 

18, How shall we thus be enabled to fulfil what the collect prays 
for ?—Both in body and in soul we shall cheerfully accomplish those 
things that God would have us do. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1. What is the prayer of the collect ?—That God would grant to 
his faithful people pardon and peace. 

2. What does the adjective “ faithful” imply ?—That they are those 
who hold the faith of Christ. 

3. How, then, does it intimate that pardon and peace are to be 
procured ?—Through faith_—Rom. v. 1. 

4. What effect does the church teach us to hope to desire from 
God's pardon ?—That we shall be cleansed from all our sins. 

5. Through what are we pardoned and cleansed from sin ?— 
Through the blood of Jesus Christ.—1 John, i. 7; Zech. xiii. 1. 

6. How are the merits of Christ’s blood to be imparted to us ?— 
Through faith. 

7. What will be the result of God’s peace ?—That we shall be 
enabled to serve him with a quiet mind.—Isaiah, xxvi. 3; Heb. x. 22. 

8. How does the Epistle illustrate this?—It exhorts us “to be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might, and to put on the 
whole armour of God.” 

9, What is meant by “ being strong in the Lord ?”—Strong in faith; 
strong in a holy confidence in the fulfilment of his promises. 

10. What is the whole armour of God to enable us to resist ?—The 
wiles of the devil. 
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1]. Of what does the whole armour of God consist ?—Of truth, 
righteousness, the preparation of the gospel of peace, faith, the word of 
God, prayer, and watchfulness. 

12. Does faith in its fullest sense, that is, in the sense used in the 
Collect, embrace all these >—Yes, 

13. Unless we be thus defended against the wiles of the devil, can 
we be said to be at peace ?>—No. 

14. If, then, we have on the whole armour of God, what prayer of 
the Collect shall be fulfilled ?—We shall be enabled to serve God with 
a quiet mind. 

15. How does the Gospel illustrate this power of faith ?—It gives 
us a strong proof of its power in the case of the nobleman of Caper- 
naum. 

16. Does the Collect speak of an ordinary and tranquil state of 
mind ?— Yes. 

17. How do both the Gospel and Epistle intimate this tranquil 
working of faith ?—The only weapon spoken of in the Epistle is the 
word of God. ‘Uhe nobleman needed no special miracle or sign, 
but reposed in faith, ; 

18. Being armed, then, with what are we to contend for victory ?— 
With the world, the flesh, and the devil; with ourselves, and our own 
evil hearts, 

I). Being at peace, how are we to fulfil the prayer of the Collect ? 
—In the strength of faith, and with a conscience void of offence, serv- 
ing God with a quiet mind. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


1. What is the prayer of the Collect ?—“ That God would keep 
his household, the church, in continual godliness.” ' 

2, What do we pray may be the result of this ?—That through 
God's protection it may be free from all adversities, and devoutly 
given to serve God in good works.” 

3. What is meant by his household, the chureh ?—The whole body 
of faithful believers. 

4. Are they not already, asa body of faithful believers, living in 
continual godliness ?—No, the Scripture represents the church other. 
Wise.—Matt. xiii. 24, 25, 30, 47, 48, 49, 50. 

5. How is the godliness of the whole body, then, to be promoted ?— 
By the godliness of each of its members. 

6. What is the whole object of the church as a Christian institution ? 
—The sanctification of its members. 

4. What reference do the Epistle and Gospel appear to have to 
this subject ?—They both point out and entorce the sanctification of 
the church through its members. 

8. What does St. Paul speak of in the Epistle as distinguishing 
them ?—Their fellowship in the Gospel. 

9. With what does this correspond in the Collect ?—God's house- 
hold, the church, which is held together by the fellowship of its meme 
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10. Of what does the apostle express his confidence >—“ That he 
who had begun a good work in them, would perform it unto the day 
of Jesus Christ.” 

1]. In what prayer of the Collect does this assurance give us con- 
fidence ?—* That he will keep the church in continual godliness.” 

12, Does the apostle point out how this is to be promoted ?—Yes ; 
‘“‘by our love abounding more and more in knowledge, and in all 
judgment, by our approving things that are excellent, being sincere 
and without offence, being filled with the fruits of righteousness, which 
are, by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” 

13. Does this, again, support the prayer of the Collect ?—Yes, 
“That we may be devoutly given to serve God in good works, to the 
glory of his name.” 

14, What do we pray for to enable us to accomplish this ?—That 
we may, by God’s protection, be free from all adversities, and enjoy 
religious peace. 

15. In what way does the Gospel refer to this?—As it teaches us 
each, in his own person, and by his example, to live in charity with 
all men. 

16. In what does the force of the parable lie, as applicable to us ?— 
As it points out how much deeper is the debt we owe to God than 
what our brother can owe us, 

17. What, then, does this Collect teach us to be our duty as mem- 
bers of God’s household, the church ?—So to live in charity and faith, 
as, by God’s protection, to be advancing in continual godliness. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What profession do we make in the Collect ?—That God, who 
is the author of all godliness, is our refuge and strength. 

2. What is the first proposition here made ?—That God is the 
author of all godliness,—Isai, xxvi. 12; John, xv.5; Phil. ii. 18; 
2 Peter, i. 3. 

3. What is the second ?—That as such he is our refuge and strength. 
1, 21; Ps. lix. 16. 

4. Having made such a profession the groundwork of prayer, for 
what do we pray?—That he wil] hear the devout prayers of his 
church. 

5. Is it our prayers simply that we ask him to hear ?—No, our 
devout prayers. 

G. What hope do we express that he will answer our prayers *— 
“ That he will grant that those things we ask faithfully we may obtain 
effectually.” 

7. Does the Scripture encourage this hope ?— Yes.—Matt. xxi. 22; 
Mark, xi. 24. 

& Under what conditions is it encouraged ?—That we ask faith- 
fully—that our prayers are deyout,—Jer, xxix, 12, 13, 14; 1 John, 
v. 14, 15. 

9. Is it as individuals or as a body, we ask that our prayers may be 
heard ?— As a body, “ the devout prayers of God’s church.” 
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10. Ifas individuals we are devout, and join together faithfully in the 
prayers of the church, may we not reasonably presume we are fulfill- 
ing the conditions required by | John, v. 14, 15?—Yes. That we are 
asking according to his will, not according to our own vain imagina- 
tions. 

11, As conducing to the spirit necessary for this, what does the 
Epistle propose to us ?—The example of the Apostles. 

12. How does this example teach us we are to walk on earth ?>—As 
having our conversation in heaven. 

13. How does the Gospel agree with this?—As it teaches us to 
render to all their dues: to Ceesar, what is due to Casar—to God, 
what is due to God. 

14, Does it teach us to avoid unprofitable discussions ?—Y es, by the 
example of the Pharisees and Herodians. 

15, After what are we to seek ?—After godliness; rendering unto 
God the things that are God’s, 

16. Walking in this spirit on earth, and having our conversation in 
heaven, what part of the prayer of the Collect shall be fulfilled. — 
Asking faithfully of God, we shall obtain effectually all that is neces- 
sary or expedient for us.—Heb. x. 24; Phil. iv. 19; James, v. 16. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1, What is the first prayer of the Collect?—That God would 
absolve his people from their offences. 

2. Are we encouraged to expect this? —Yes—Ps. cxxx. 3, 4; 
Heb. viii. 12. 

3. Through what are we taught only to expect deliverance ?— 
Through God’s bountiful goodness. —Ps, Ixxxvi. 5; Ps. xxxi. 19. 

4. rom what do we pray for deliverance ?—From the bands of 
our sin—Ps, lx, 12, 13. 

5. What are we taught has led us into sin?—Our frailty —James, i. 
14,15; Rom. vii. 18, 23, 24, 25, 

6. Are we taught in Scripture that God is willing to deliver us ?— 
Yes.—Ezek. xviii. 23. 

7. Whose wish, then, is our restoration?—That of God.—Phil. 
li. 13. 

8. Thus absolved from our sins, what does the Epistle teach us ?— 
“ To walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing.” 

9. Will not sin continue in us, through our frailty ?—Yes.—Lev. v. 
17. 

10, How, then, does the Kpistle teach us to strive against it?-—By 
prayer and faith, 

1]. With what are we to occupy the mind ?—“ With the knowledge 
of God's will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 

12. In what are we to be fruitful ?— In every good work, in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God.” 

13. How are we to be strengthened ?>— With all might, according 
to God's glorious power.” 
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14. But how are we made strong in God ?—Through faith. 

15. Does the Gospel illustrate the _ of faith?—Yes, in two 
instances, both of which were rewarded. 

16. But can we be strong in faith while we are yet in unrepented 
sin >—No. 

17. What then, is necessary ?—Repentance on our part, and abso- 
lution on God’s, 

18. Does this agree with the prayer of the Collect ?—Yes. “ Ab- 
solve thy people from their offences.” 

19. Do these miracles in the Gospel assure us that through Jesus 
Christ our sins may be forgiven ?—Yes,—Matt. ix. 6. 

20. Does the Collect so pray ?—Yes. “ Grant this,” &c. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. What is the prayer of the Collect ?—That God would “stir up 
the wills of his faithful people.” 

2. What is implied in the expression, “ stir up’? ?—That the moticn 
should be of God.—Ps, cxix. 88; 2 Cor. iii. 5; Phil. ii. 13. 

3. What does it imply, as being used on the present occasion ?— 
That the time and the season require our more earnest attention. 

4. What is the subject to which our attention is to be directed ?— 
To the coming of the Son of God. 

5. What shows this ?—The Epistle. 

6. Does the church confirm this ?—Yes, in the Rubric, (see.) 

7. To what are our wills to be stirred up?—“ That we may 
plenteously bring forth the fruit of good works.” 

&. Who are they that are to be so stirred up ?—God’s faithful people. 

9. Of what, then, are our good works the fruits ?—Of faith. 

10. What is Jesus Christ called in the Epistle? —The Lord our 
righteousness. 

11. How does this teach what the Collect implies, that the work is 
not ours, but God's P—We cannot work out our own righteousness. 
“The Lord is our righteousness.”—Rom. x. 3, 4; Eph. ii, 10; Phil. 
iil. 13; John, xv. 5. 

12. What reference has the Gospel to the subject ?—It points out 
the food on which the soul of man is to feed.—John vi. 48, 50, 51, 53, 
54, 55, 56. 

13. Are we told elsewhere on what man is to live?—Yes. “On 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,’’—Matt. 
iv. 4. 

14. What, then, in our day is the food of the soul ?—The Bible. 

15. And what have we already seen that the Bible teaches us to 
feed on ?—The body and blood of Christ in the sacrament. 

16. Does the Gospel teach us this food is for many or for few ?— 
many. 

17. What effect had this miracle on the people ?—It led them to 


confess, “* This is of a truth that prophet that should come into the 
world," 
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18, Is this confession in harmony with the Collect and Epistle :— 
Yes, it directs our attention to the same great event, 

19, Iu what exhortation of our Lord may we consider this as sum- 
moning us ?—* Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
And again, “ Bring forth works meet for repentance.” 
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CHURCH BELLS. 
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Deak Sin,—Perhaps some of your readers may be glad to be in- 
formed of what appears to me a most valuable invention, which has 
lately been brought to great perfection by Mr. John Bottom, St. 
Philip’s Road, Sheffield. I[t is a circular plate or disk of steel, as a 
substitute for the ordinary church bell, which has hitherto been so 
cumbersome and expensive an article. ‘Through numerous difficulties, 
and discouragements, and disappointments, this enterprising man has 
persevered, and at last perfectly succeeded. I have just received from 
hun a plate, which in tone is much superior to a bell of far more cost 
and weight of metal; and is really a delightfully sweet instrument. 
These steel plates have a much louder tone, and are heard much 
farther off than the common church bells of the same weight or the 
sane price. Thus, that which I have, weighing about fifty pounds, is 
heard much farther off than an ordinary bell of much greater weight ; 
its cost was 41, 10s., and no bell which could be got for 102. would 
have nearly so good a tone. ‘These plates could be rung with bells 
also, thus affording an easy way of considerably increasing the num- 
ber and efficiency of our present peals of bells. ‘The method of sus- 
pending and ringing will all be supplied by the maker. Many of the 
first instruments made by him failed of giving satisfaction, in con- 
sequence of the nicety required in casting, and latterly from a difficulty 
in the suspension, and the material of which the hammer ought to be 
made; but all these difficulties have now been overcome, and the 
manufacturer deserves much credit for the honourable manner in which 
he has acted towards those gentlemen whose instruments had failed of 
giving satisfaction. A neighbour of mine has one in his church, which 
is also extremely sweet toned and powerful, 
Iam, dear Sir, yours, &e. C. M. W. 


A QUERY. 


Sirn,—May I request you to insert the following statement in your 
Magazine, and perhaps some of your readers will have the kindness 
to give me their opinion upon it. 

A has married his brother’s widow. There is no likelihood of a 
family. 

What is their clergyman’s duty under such circumstances ? 
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Songs of the Wilderness : a 
parts of the territory of the H 


Tuts little volume is not noticed here for the purpose of praise or 
Verses written under such circumstances are scarcely fair 
But the object with which they are published 
is sufficient to disarm criticism, were one ever so much disposed to 
examine their poetical merits with severity, which we certainly are 
The necessities of the diocese of Montreal have induced the 
bishop to print this collection; and the particular purpose, to which 
any profits that may arise from the sale are devoted, is of so great im- 
portance, and so entirely deserves the attention of the church at home, 
that the space allotted to this notice cannot be better bestowed than 
by extracting from the preface the explanation his Lordship has given 


censure. 
subjects of criticism. 


not. 


London. 


of his wishes. 


Having stated that “he can: hardly believe that there is a single 
colonial diocese in the empire in which the need of help is more 


Rivingtons. 


Small 8vo. 


severely felt,” the bishop proceeds to say— 


‘* The object, then, to which he now dedicates the profits of this publication, 
is the College newly opened under a charter obtained from the Provincial 
Legislature, by the name of Bisuop’s Co_tece, at LENNoxvILLe, in Lower 
Canada, and mainly designed as a nursery for clergymen in the diocese. A 
few words may be here permitted respecting the prospects and wants of this 
The College, which is presided over by the Rev. Jasper Nicolls, 
M.A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and the supreme controul 
over which is vested by the charter in the hands of the bishop, has been built 
chiefly by means of contributions within the diocese; and has been endowed, 
by friends of the church in Canada, with lands which, at some distant day, are 
likely to be of some considerable value. The societies for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and for Promoting Christian Knowledge, (the former of which allows 
3001, a year for students in training for the holy ministry at the college, divided 
at this moment into seven exhibitions,) have each given 10001. towards the en- 
dowment; and a munificent donation to the diocese trom a private individual 
in England, has been appropriated to the same purpose of endowing the col- 
The clergyman upon the spot, an indefatigable friend of the undertaking, 
has made prospective arrangements to establish a certain number of permanent 
A good beginning has thus, by the Divine blessing, 
been made, and abundant credit is also due to those who have taken the charge 
But the buildings are unfinished ; the means of finishing them are 
found torun short ; the object, eminently important in such an institution, of 
providing a college chapel, which, with no other than modest pretensions, shall 
yet familiarize to the alumni of the college a correct and pleasing model of 
ecclesiastical architecture, is not within the compass of any resources now at 
command; and, in order to eke out the salaries of the teachers, the gentleman 
who conducts the grammar school, which forms a subordinate feature of the 
undertaking, and has opened with the most promising appearances, is also 
charged with a professorship in the college, which cannot, under such an 


institution. 


lege. 


divinity scholarships. 


in hand. 


a Collection of Poems, written in some different 
udson’s Bay Company, and in the wilds of Canada, 
on the route lo that territory in the spring and summer of 1844: interspersed 
with some illustrative Notes. By George J. Mountain, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Montreal. 


pp. 153. 
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arrangement, be rendered effective ; add to which, that the hope of procuring a 
charter from the crown for the privilege of conferring degrees, is indefinitely de- 


layed from inability to provide for the charges atteuding the execution of such 
an instrument. 


‘These particulars are stated, in the hope that they may meet the eye of 
some of those liberal English Christians who feel for the spiritual wants of the 
colonies, and whom God has blessed with the means of doing good ; and that, 
whether in the shape of books for the college library, or of pecuniary contribu- 
tions, such individuals may be moved to do something better for the undertak- 
ing than the success of these poor efforts in poetry can promise.”* 


It is impossible to read the foregoing passage without feelings very 
nearly akin to humiliation. Much has been done of late years in the 
way of strengthening the church in the colonies, and many individuals 
have been found willing to contribute largely towards the foundation 
of new dioceses, and similar objects. There has been much cause for 
thankfulness; but certainly, in the minds of not a few, the feeling of 
gratitude has not been unmixed with regret, or even with shame—as 
far as private persons have any reason to feel ashamed of a state of 
things over which they have no control. It must be allowed, however, 
that others seem disposed to take a different view of the question. 
“ Nothing, perhaps,” observes Archdeacon Manning in his late 
Charge, “ has exhibited in bolder outline the true spiritual nature of 
the church, stripped of the disguise of secular array, than the episco- 
pate of our colonial churches. This has, probably, been to many the 
first clear expositor of an article of their baptismal faith. It has 
taught them that the church of England has no founder but our 
Divine Lord; and that its powers, like its head, are not of this world.”+ 
Regarding this passage as an exposition of the view taken by several 
excellent persons, it seems worthy of grave consideration, whether it 
be a just one. Of what “secular array” has the colonial episcopate 
been “stripped”? Are not the colonial bishops appointed by the 
crown? Have they not the arms and insignia and titles belonging 
to their order? And is it not more just—and, if more just, surely 
more salutary—to observe, that the miserably penurious provision 
which is made for the colonial churches is disreputable to the British 
empire, and a very reasonable ground of humiliation ? What business 
has a Christian state to create and maintain colonies, except first of 
all to promote the religion of Christ ? God has appointed the bounds 
of our habitations ; and people should stay at home, unless they have 
very good and clear reasons to justify their being dissatisfied with the 
place Providence has allotted them. but if for the purpose of buy- 
ing, and selling, and getting gain, and aggrandizing the wealth and 
commerce of the mother country, the nation has encouraged thou- 


* Donations of money or books for the college will be thankfully received by the 
Rey. J. H. B. Mountain, Blunham, St. Neot’s; Rev. G. R. Mountain, Favant; Rev. 
Hf. Howarth, Rectory, St. George’s, Hanover-square ; Rev. H. S. Slight, Christ- 
Church-College, Oxford; T. H. Green, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. Subserip- 
tions and donations may also be paid to Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. Although 
all the wants of the college are sufficiently pressing, that which is most immediately 
urgent, is the supply of another professor,to whom it is proposed toassign an extremely 
moderate stipend, but the means of making any provision of the kind do not exist, 

+ Charge, 1846, pp. 47, 48. 
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sands and hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants of these countries 
to settle in the colonies, it seems plainly the duty of the nation—at 
least, if it pretend to be a Christian nation—to make sufficient and 
abundant provision in the colonies for the spiritual wants of the 
colonists. It would be its duty, even if there were no surrounding 
tribes, among whom our colonies ought to have the means of spreading 
Christianity ; and to whose eyes the ecclesiastical arrangements and 
expenditure of the colonies ought to furnish evidence of our belief 
of the Christian faith, and our estimation of its value. People 
will conclude, and naturally enough, that if such beneficial re- 
sults follow from the colonial episcopate being “stripped of the dis- 
guise of secular array,” a similar reform had better be effected at 
home, and the church be disconnected with the state. But this is not 
the only question, Another question, and one of no little moment, is 
this—what injury are we doing to our brethren in the colonies by leav- 
ing the bishops and clergy there in a state of poverty, and the church 
in a condition of lame and inefficient helplessness, unable to meet the 
wan's of our own brethren, to say nothing of the wants of the heathen ? 
And what, also, it may be asked, must be the effects of such an ex- 
hibition on the heathen themselves? Is it possible to convince them, 
that we can have any very great value for our religion, when they see 
that, in everything done to perpetuate or to propagate our religion, a 
system of narrow-minded parsimony and make-shifts is adopted, 
which, in the staff and arrangements of the civil and military depart- 
ments, the British empire would scorn as unworthy the grandeur of 
its name. Instances of heroic self-devotion struggling against insur- 
mountable difficulties may make their just impression on the heathen ; 
but it is impossible such instances can obviate the mischief done to 
Christianity, by the fact that prelates bearing the appointment and 
authority of the British crown, and the rank and style of British 
nobility, are left by the nation to struggle under what, to all practical 
purposes, is downright poverty, in the all but hopeless task of dis- 
charging the duties of the office to which the crown has appointed 
them. It was no discredit to St. Paul that he laboured with his own 
hands ; nor was his poverty any disgrace to the church in the cir- 
cumstances in which the church was then placed. But Judea was not 
a Christian country, nor was he sent out by the Jewish nation as the 
accredited and dignified representative of their religion and their 
sovereign. The benefit conferred by the example of the sufferings 
and patience of the colonial clergy is neutralized and lost by the 
proof their difficulties afford of the irreligious feeling at home, which 
denies them the means of effecting the objects of their mission. 
Whether, as a nation, England can now be said to have any religion 
of any sort, is a question as difficult as it is painful. But whether it 
has or not, it is to be hoped that there may be found persons, espe- 
cially among those who derive wealth from the colonies, who will feel 
that it is a humiliating and a discreditable state of things when a 
bishop of the church of England is constrained to labour and to plead 
in order to provide the means of educating his clergy. 
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The Old Paths; or, a Comparison of the Principles and Doctrines of Modern 
Judaism with the Religion of Moses and the Prophets. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander M‘Caul, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. London. Hatchard. 8vo. pp. 655. 


Tuts is the second edition of one of the most valuable works which 
has ever appeared in defence of Christianity against the Jews. Per- 
haps this statement may give a wrong view of the spirit of the work, 
which is, in fact, an argument to convince the Jews that the doctrine 
and morality of the New Testament are more in harmony with the 
writings of Moses and the prophets than modern Judaism is. To 
this argument Dr. M‘Caul has not only brought a profound and inti- 
mate knowledge of Rabbinical literature, and of the authentic writings 
of the Jews, as their liturgies and codes of law, but has treated his 
opponents with such candour, temper, and charity, as to render his 
work effective in a way that controversial writings unfortunately can 
seldom pretend to be. Perhaps, indeed, few controversial treatises 
have ever done more good to the parties for whose conviction they 
were written. The work originally appeared in sixty weekly penny 
numbers, which were published in the years 1836 and 1837. They 
were largely read and circulated at the time. They have been trans- 
lated into Hebrew, German, and French, and their merits discussed 
by the learned and unlearned of the Jewish people, in all the countries 
of their dispersion. ‘‘ The reception has in general been favourable, 
and the effect upon the Jewish mind perceptible. Since their first 
appearance, the West London Synagogue, and the liturgies of the 
British Jews, both renouncing that which ‘ The Old Paths’ pronounced 
objectionable, have started into existence. The assembled rabbies at 
Brunswick and I rankfort have discussed topics similar to some treated 
in * The Old Paths,’ and in some cases come to similar conclusions re- 
specting the value of Rabbinic traditions. The Reform Societies of 
Germany have commenced a formidable attack upon the Oral Law, 
and a free discussion is now carried on in the numerous Jewish 
periodicals of that country, of which the results are easily foretold.” 
How much of these results are to be ascribed, under Providence, to 
Dr. M‘Caul’s labours, and to this admirable work in particular, is 
known to every one who has taken any interest in the subject for the 
last twenty years. ‘The Old Paths’ is now brought out in such a form 
of publication as it deserves, and will take its place permanently among 
the theology of the church of England. 

It is difficult to select a passage sufficiently short for extraction ; 
and, indeed, from a work so largely circulated it is scarcely necessary. 
The following is transcribed from the conclusion of the volume, more 
to give those unacquainted with the work some idea of the general ar- 
gument, than for any other reason. 


“ Many Jews o/ the present day reject Christianity simply because the rulers of 
the nation rejected the Lord Jesus Christ. But the discoveries which we have 
made of the principles and practices of these men show, that there is no force 
whatever in this argument. Their testimony against Jesus of Nazarcth is not 
to be trusted any more than Mahomet’s testimony against the fidelity of the 
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Jewish nation in preserving the Scriptures. This impostor says, that the Jews 
have corrupted the Old Testament, but no one believes the charge, because he 
has been convicted himself of forging revelations and laws. The authors of 
the oral law have been convicted of the same offence, and their testimony must 
be rejected for the very same reason. They have passed off their own inven- 
tions as Divine laws—they have taught their absurd legends as undoubted 
matters of fact—they are plainly convicted of falsehood, and the only alterna. 
tive is to say that these falsehoods are wilful, and then the men who witness 
against Christianity are wilful liars—or to confess that the authors were mad, 
and therefore incompetent to give any testimony. In every case they must be 
regarded as propagators of falsehood. But falsehood is not the only trait in 
their character; they were interested in their testimony against Jesus; they 
were his personal enemies, because he opposed their pretensions and con- 
demned all their inventions. They had therefore astrong motive for condemn- 
ing him, and there is nothing in their character to lead us to suppose that their 
love of justice would prevail over their private feelings. When the general 
tenour of a man’s conduct is evidently the result of upright principle, it is pos- 
sible to believe that he would be just even to anenemy. When a man’s whole 
life has been distinguished by tender compassion, it is possible to believe that 
he would not be cruel even to a foe. But neither supposition holds good with 
respect to the authors of the oral law. They do not even profess integrity, for 
they teach that it is lawful to defraud an unlearned man—they declare, by 
their permission to kill an amhaaretz, that they had no value for human life. 
If they were capable of murdering in cold blood a man who had never offended 
them, simply because he did not belong to their party, is it to be wondered at 
that they should endeavour to destroy one who was a direct opposer? The 
condemnation of the Lord Jesus Christ by such men is not only no argument 
against his character or claims, but even an argument in his favour. It isa 
decisive proof that he did not belong to their party, and that therefore there 
are not the same objections to his testimony as to theirs. The Jews of the 
present day, therefore, must find some other reasons for rejecting Jesus of 
Nazareth. The conduct of their great and learned men at the time can supply 
no warrant for unbelief at present ; it is on the contrary a sort of presumptive 
evidence that He was a good man. And this presumption is much strength- 
ened by comparing the oral law with the New Testament, whereby we learn— 

LV. THat IN ALL THOSE POINTS, WHERE THE ORAL LAW IS WEAK, THE 
New TestaMentT ts stronc. In the first place, it is entirely free from all 
fabulous additions to the Old Testament history. It recognises the authority 
and frequently cites the writings of Moses and the Prophets, but it is never, like 
the Talmud, guilty of forgeries. Neither Jesus, nor his disciples pretended to 
have an oral interpretation of the law, unknown to the people at large, and 
therefore capable of being twisted to their own purposes. They referred simply 
to the written word, and by it desired to have all their doctrines judged. In 
the second place, it is free from all superstitious doctrines concerning magic, 
astrology, and other heathenish arts. It does not allow absolution from oaths, 
nor mark out any class of society as the lawful victims of fraud and violence. 
It is merciful to the poor and to slaves. It teaches that the souls of women 
are as precious in the sight of Godas those of men. It forbids polygamy, and 
allows divorce only in one case where it is necessary, and thus protects the 
weaker sex, and guards the sacredness and the happiness of domestic life. It 
differs especially from the oral law in its estimation of external rites, and thus 
gives the strongest evidence of its Divine origin. If there be one sign of true 
religion more satisfactory than another, it is the placing of holiness of heart 
and life as the first great requisite, at the same time that it does not undervalue 
any of God’s commands. Now this mark Christianity has, and Judaism 
wants. The former teaches expressly, That without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord, and that for the want of it no external ceremonics can compensate. 
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Further, Christianity knows of no violent methods of propagating the truth. 
It nowhere tells its followers, when they have the power, to compel all men to 
embrace its doctrines, or to put them to death if they refuse. It has not a 
criminal code written in blood, and prescribing floggings of rebellion, or even 
death, for a mere ceremonial offence. It does not allow each individual teacher 
to torment the people by excommunication and anathema at his pleasure. 
And, lastly, it does not misrepresent God as an unjust and partial judge, who 
confines the benefits of revelation to one small nation, and sentences the over- 
whelming majority of mankind to unholiness and unhappiness. [fever Judaism 
should attain to universal dominion, and the principles of Judaism be brought 
into action, the whole Gentile world would be doomed to misery and ignorance. 
By pronouncing that amongst Gentiles there is no marriage-tie, it would rob 
es of all domestic peace. By sentencing every Gentile reader of the Bible 
to death, it would deprive them of all the consolations and instructions of the 
.Word of God, and by forbidding them to keep a Sabbath, it would, so far as 
it could, annihilate every token of God’s care and loving-kindness. The 
triumph of Christianity, on the contrary, and the full development of all its 
principles, would fill the world with peace, and joy, and happiness. The fun- 
damental principle of Christianity, namely, that the Messiah has died for the 
sins of the whole world, sets forth God as the tender father who cares for all 
his children, and therefore teaches all men to regard one another as fellow- 
heirs of the same eternal salvation. It does not deny that Israel has peculiar 
privileges as a nation, but fully acknowledges that ‘ they are still beloved for 
the fathers’ sakes,’ and that they are yet to be the benefactors of the human 
race as they were of old. But it asserts, at the same time, that God is not the 
God of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles also, and thus makes it possible for 
Jew and Gentile to love each other. The only foundation for the peace and 
unity of all nations is the recognition of God as the Father of all, and this 
foundation is the very corner-stone of Christianity, whilst it neither does nor 
can form any part of the fabric of Judaism. Christianity teaches that the first 
and great commandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart ; and that the second is, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and 
teaches, at the same time, that all men are our neighbours. Judaism teaches 
that circumcision is the greatest of all the commandments, and that none but 
Jews and proselytes are neighbours. Thus Judaism divides, whilst Christianity 
tends to unite all the children of men in the bands of peace. [t has only one 
principle of God’s dealings to men, and that principle is love; and one prin- 
ciple for the guiding of man’s conduct to men, and that is love also.” 


This is a long extract ; but for those who have not yet seen the 
work it will serve as a specimen of the temper and ability with which 
itis written. Its value is derived not merely from its importance in 
the controversy between Jews and Christians. The quotations from 
the Rabbinical writings throw such light on many parts of the New 
Testament as to render the work generally useful. 


The Succession of Bishops in the Church of England Unbroken ; or the Nag’s-head 
Sable refuted : with a Postscript on the Ordination Services of Edward the 
Sixth, in Reply to the ninth letter of the Rev. J. Spencer Northcote. By 


E. C. Harington, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter and Incumbent of St. David. 
London. Rivington. 8vo. pp. 119. 


A usErun and well-timed pamphlet, written with the author's cus- 
tomary ability and research. The treatise is reprinted, with consider- 
able additions, from the British Magazine. The postscript is a reply 
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to an attack on the church of England by a clergyman who has lately 
gone over to the church of Rome—a Mr. Northcote, who has revived 
the often refuted argument of Romanists and Puritans, grounded on 
the form of consecrating bishops put forth in 1549, We have not 
seen Mr. Northcote’s pamphlet ; but judging from the specimens given 
by Mr. Harington, he must be very ignorant of Romanism indeed, 
if he is not better informed about it than he is of the church he has 
forsaken. But of those who have lately gone over to popery, how 
few have we the least reason to suppose were even moderately ac- 
quainted with the controversy between the churches, 


The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to the uses of Sarum, 
Bangor, York, and Hereford, and the modern Roman Liturgy, arranged in 
parallel columns, By the Rev. William Maskell, M.A. Second Edition, 
London. Pickering. S8vo. pp. clxi. 237. 

Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesia Anglicane ; or, Occasional Offices of the Church of 
England, according to the ancient use of Salisbury, The Prymer in English, 
and other Prayers and Forms, with Dissertations and Notes. By the Rev. 
William Maskell, M.A., in two vols. London. Pickering. 8vo. Vol. I. 
pp. cexeviii. 232. Vol. IL. pp. Ix. 356, 


Or these works, the former is an enlarged edition of a volume which 
appeared two years ago. Both works are exceedingly valuable con- 
tributions to the liturgical history of the church of England, and con- 
tain a vast variety of information not to be found in any other treatise. 
And this will be acknowledged by every candid reader, even though 
there may be some few of the opinions expressed by Mr. Maskell, 
with which he may not be-prepared to concur. It isdue to Mr. Mas- 
kell to observe, also, that on several points connected with the 
Roman-catholic controversy, he has made many most useful observa- 
tions, both in his dissertations and in the notes appended to the text 
of the ancient English liturgies. On another point, likewise, on 
which this Magazine has more than once expressed a very decided 
opinion, Mr. Maskell writes with such clearness and good sense, that 
one cannot deny oneself the gratification of extracting the passage. 
It is the conclusion of his very learned and instructive dissertation on 
the ancient service books in the first volume of the Monumenta Ritu- 
alia. The whole of the passage is here transcribed, because the 
moderate and qualified tone of praise with which the author expresses 
his approval of the book of Common Prayer, should give great addi- 
tional weight to his condemnation of the attempts alluded to, especially 
with those most in danger of being induced to countenance them. 
«Some men, I trust but few, would have thought it almost necessary, in 
such a discussion, to make frequent observations upon the contents of the 
volumes under examination : to point out the absurdity of a rubric, or the in- 
tersuption of a response; to exclaim against the want of vital Christianity in 
an age which could be content with such or such forms of devotion; and 
against the excess of superstition which could alone account for the gorgeous- 
ness of this procession, or the abasement of that humiliation, which required, 
if we may so speak, such a multitude of service books: closing up the whole 
with loud congratulations upon the blessings which we now enjoy in the pos- 
session of the Common Prayer-book. From all such I have carefully ab- 
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stained ; and this, not because I do not fully value and appreciate our present 
Prayer Book, but because I am sure such remarks would have been utterly out 
of place, 

: We have not been examining volumes of the same character and kind as 
those with which, to the injury of true and lively devotion, countries are at 
this time inundated, which are immediately subjected to the authority of the 
Church of Rome. Such as are the psalters of Bonaventure, the litanies of the 
blessed Virgin, and many others. It is not to be denied that some of the old 
‘Hore’ of the Salisbury use, especially contained prayers, and recommenda- 
tions of prayers, which were the unhealthy produce of a period in the history 
of the Church of England, when her people and rulers, if they were anxious to 
pray more frequently than in modern times, were not so careful as they ought 
to have been, about the language in which their petitions were couched, the 
matter which was in them, and to whom they were addressed. But objection- 
able as such portions of the ancient Service Books were, they are not to be 
compared with the almost innumerable manuals of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, for the use of which in the communion of the Church of Rome, 
and their recommendation to the laity, universal as we know it is, I am ata 
loss to conceive even an excuse. An attempt has lately been made to intro- 
duce some such, again among ourselves: adaptations, and so-called corrected 
editions, which cannot be looked upon without grave suspicion, and which we 
may hope have failed of success. Not by a stubborn resistance against what 
is really Catholic and good, nur by an easy reception of what is at best but 
doubtful, and has certainly been mischievous: not by an ignorant and indis- 
criminating hatred of the rites and worship of other branches of the Church of 
Christ, nor by a varnishing over of abuses which cannot be denied, and by a 
stealthy introduction of observances which we know have done injury, in fact, 
both to faith and practice, can we hope to restore once more the interrupted 
Unity of the Church, and ourselves to the inestimable blessings which must 
be the result. Upon such a plan we could not expect the approbation of our 
Divine Head, or the codperation of his Holy Spirit. 

‘But whilst [ think, and undoubtingly think thus of such manuals and books 
of private devotion, I could not see any necessity for wearying the reader with 
continued rememberings of much, which we might have wished away, in the 
Offices and Liturgies, by which for a thousand years the Church of which I 
am myself a priest, guided the public worship of her people, and offered up her 
services to God: I feel, moreover, that we ourselves have lost much that was 
most profitable, and holy, and just, and true: that whilst errors have been 
taken away from our modern Book, and, if men will have it so, too great 
tediousness and repetition removed, yet that all is not solid gain. I hope that 
in another work I have shown, that in the most important of all our Offices, 
we still have everything which is requisite for the due celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist: but it is one thing to be certain of this and to be content; it is 
another to pride ourselves upon our Common Prayer-book, as if it was perfec- 
tion: as if the rest of the Catholic Church were to be pitied, because its mem- 
bers have not altered, to the extent of our example, the Daily Worship, and 
the Ritual, and the Liturgy of their fathers.” —pp. clxxxiv.—clxxxyj. 


With regard to the holy communion, Mr. Maskell’s views seem to 
coincide with those of the Nonjurors, especially in the opinion that 
the sacrament is a propitiatory sacrifice : a doctrine, of which, notwith- 
standing the countenance given it by many eminent men, it scems 
difficult to understand how one is to reconcile it with the teaching of 
St. Paul—at least, without admitting so great a latitude of explana. 
tion, in the use of the term propitiatory sacrifice, as in fact amounts to 
explaining away its natural meaning. A consideration which (one 
might have supposed ) should be quite sufficient to demonstrate the ex- 
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ceeding inexpediency (to use the mildest language) of adopting a 
term, which, without great explanation of some sort or other, is felt . 
by every pious and well-instructed Christian, to do violence to the 
scriptural doctrine of the atonement. This is not the place, perhaps, 
to discuss the general question. But how can the holy communion 
be regarded, by any one whose belief is in accordance with the teach- 
ing of Scripture, except as a heavenly feast, to which the children of 
God are invited by a Father already reconciled, already placated, and 
already rendered propitious, by that one sacrifice, which, in the com- 
munion, is commemorated as a transaction past, finished, and com- 
pleted. And is it not an actual lowering of that position of habitual 
peace and pardon, in which the sacrifice and death of the Son of God 
have placed all those who live by faith in His blood, to teach them, that 
they are still required to render God propitions by any sacrifice, and 
consequently—unless the plain meaning of the words be explained 
away—that until they have offered that sacrifice, He is not propi- 
tiated? If this be meant by calling the communion a_propitiatory 
sacrifice, it will remain to reconcile such a doctrine with the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of atonement and sacrifice. df it be not, and the term 
is felt to require softening and explanation and paraphrase, to avoid 
the inevitable consequences of its acceptance and use in its natural 
sense, then it is a grave consideration, whether the use of it can be 
justified ; especially in the teaching of the clergy of the church of 
England. For, to suppose that the terms from which this doctrine re- 
ceived most countenance—for example, the word “ Altar’’—have been 
rigidly excluded from our liturgy, without a settled design to guard 
against the inculeation of this doctrine, seems very difficult. 

It will be necessary to observe, that Mr. Maskell has also declare: 
himself strongly in favour of the practice of praying for the dead ; 
without, however, giving the slightest encouragement to the doctrine 
of purgatory, or the superstitious practices grounded on that erroneous 
tenet. Nor does he give any countenance whatever to the unautho- 
rized attempts lately made to introduce the habit of praying for the 
dead in private, among the members of our communion. On the 
contrary, it is really gratifying to be able to quote the language in 
which he has expressed his opinion on this subject. In occurs in a 
note ona passage in the preface to this second edition of his Ancient 
Liturgy, (pp. cl. cli.) 

“ But I would here protest against the making any unauthorized 
attempts to introduce the practice of praying for the dead, to a greater 
extent and in more particular terms than the church of England, not 
only in her liturgy, but in other parts of her Common Prayer Book, 
has recommended and allowed. We know the evils which have fol- 
lowed in the’ church of Rome, the scarcely reverential manner in 
which the condition of the unseen world of departed spirits has been, 
with an almost minute exactness, explained : we know the evils which 
have followed the introduction of the unscriptural doctrines of purga- 
tory, and indulgencies, and pardons. It is much, therefore, to be 
lamented, that adaptations of the devotions of that church should be 
put forth for the use of members of our own: they are contrary both 
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to the spirit and intention of the Church of England, and cannot be 
admitted without the fear of even worse consequences than of old—viz., 
discontent and schism. Nor, more than all, have such prayers the ex- 
ample of the early church to plead in their defence.” 

The question is, whether praying for the dead is “ recommended 
and allowed” by the Church of Englend in any part of the Common 
Prayer Book. Even of those who think it is not, and yet consider 
the practice lawful in itself, one has no wish to think or speak severely. 
Much less would any truly catholic Christian desire to see the lan- 
guage of our offices so constructed as to render it impossible for per- 
sons holding this view to communicate with us in divine worship. 
But as a question of fact, the proofs that the church has, in the Book 
of Common Prayer, recommended and allowed the practice of praying 
for the dead, appear far from satisfactory. Mr. Maskell thinks diffe- 
rently, and his judgment on any liturgical question is certainly entitled 
to consideration, But let us take the particular passage in the Liturgy 
on which Mr. Maskell relies. 

He considers, that in the first Collect after the Lord’s Prayer in the 
post communion, we pray for the dead, in the words, “ that we and 
all Thy whole Church may obtain remission of our sins, and all other 
benefits of His passion.” It is just to Mr. Maskell to quote the whole 
paragraph, especially as it furnishes such satisfactory evidence of the 
moderation of his language and general soundness of his views. Having 
stated his belief, that “the church always, east and west, north and 
south, prayed for the dead’’—a point which we must confess we have 


never yet seen proved,—Mr. Maskell proceeds in the following 
manner :— 


“We may not be able, nor is it necessary that we should desire, exactly to 
define the reasons why this kind mark of charity and love for those who were 
departed, was always, from the first, exhibited by the living members of the 
Church of Christ: this we know, that those who lived nearest to the fountain 
head, the apostles themselves and the chief corner stone, must have known the 
will of the Almighty Saviour. It may have been that they prayed for an in- 
crease of their bliss: or for the hastening of the great day, for the consumma- 
tion of all things, for the gathering together of the elect, when God shall again 
be Allin All. One thing they could not be deceived in: that they were per- 
forming a duty acceptable to Him who heard their prayers, and that, in the 
most practical of all ways, they were evidencing their full belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the dead. 

“1 am very far from asserting that it is necessary that every liturgy should 
exhibit the proofs of this faith, andthe example of so just and primitive a prac- 
tice ; prayer for the dead may conduce to its perfection, being a sign of brotherly 
charity and love, and especially proper to the Divine Service. But more than 
this, unlike the essential rites of which I have been speaking, it cannot be con- 
sidered: and remembering the abuses which for some preceding ages had un- 
happily overrun in this matter, among other branches of the western Church, 
the Church of England, her rulers in the sixteenth century would not, it may 
almost be argued, have acted unreasonably, if they had removed it entirely 
from her liturgy. They could not but see and acknowledge the wide extent to 
which those evils, consequent upon corrupt notions and explanations of catholic 
doctrines, had unhappily spread. ‘They knew upon the one hand that masses 
for dead individuals can profit nothing; that each man while he lives on earth 
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the tree falleth, there it shall lie :’ that whoso ‘ will hear His voice,’ must ‘to. 
day harden not his heart :’ that ‘no man may deliver his brother, nor make 
agreement unto God for him :’ but they knew no less upon the other hand the 
testimony of all antiquity, rightly so called, of the first five centuries of the 
Christian faith, to the observance of prayer for the dead in Christ. Hence 
they acted wisely, and, I doubt not, overruled by the Spirit of God; they took 
not away all remembrance of them from the Holy Office, but they did not ven- 
ture to speak so loudly and so plainly as men did in purer times: they left the 
expression of their hopes and wishes, couched not in dubious but in cautious 
language, in words which careless eyes, it may be, might overlook, but whose 
meaning cannot be denied. 

“Therefore, with gratitude we declare, that the liturgy of the church of 
England is not wanting in this particular; in it we stfll include and pray for 
those who are gone before ; we still beseech our Heavenly Father, mercifully 
to accept our sacrifice, and to grant that ‘we and all His whole Church may 
obtain remission of our sins and all other benefits of His passion.’ How em- 
phatical is the expression, ‘ Att Tus Wuo ie Cuurcn!’ the Communion of 
Saints.”—Ancient Lilurgy, Preface, pp. cxlvj—cxlviij. 


The question, then, will be, whether these words are intended to 
include the dead or not. The whole sentence stands thus. ‘ We thy 
humble servants entirely desire thy l'atherly goodness mercifully to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, humbly beseeching 
thee to grant, that by the merits of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through 
faith in his blood, we aud all thy whole church may obtain remission 
of our sins, and all other benefits of His passion.” Surely, it can 
hardly be supposed, that the church teaches us to pray, that the dead 
may obtain remission of their sins through faith in the blood of Christ. 
Where would a model be found for such a prayer? And with what 
propriety could such language be used as an intercession for the 
glorified saints—the Virgin Mary, the patriarchs, prophets, and 
Apostles ?—who must be included in this petition, if the words “ thy 
whole church” are intended to bear the meaning Mr. Maskell ascribes 
to them. There are few writers, if any, to whose learning on any 
liturgical question one would more willingly defer, than Mr. Maskell; 
but with this view one cannot concur. It appears evident, that this 
collect in our liturgy corresponds to a part of the ancient canon which 
contemplated, not the dead, but the living. 

Hane igitur oblationem servitutis nostra, sed et cuncte familix 
tum, quesumus Domine, ut placatus accipias: diesque nostros in tua 
pace disponas, atque ab wterna damnatione nos eripi, et in electorum 
tuorum jubeas grege numerari. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 
Amen,” 

This part of the canon seems plainly the original, of which our col- 
lect is an enlargement and expansion ; and, certainly, it seems difficult 
to understand how the prayer in the canon could be offered, except 
in behalf of those who are not yet at rest with Christ, but are still 
bound to labour to make their calling and election sure, and are still 
looking to the divine mercy, to enable them to pass the days of their 
earthly pilgrimage in his peace. ; 

But to resume what is a far more agreeable task. ‘The reader will 
find on the subject of Ancient Service Books such a quantity of in- 
formation in these volumes, as will give him much valuable assistance 
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in his studies. Indeed, the information of a bibliographical nature, 
which they furnish, is not to be looked for anywhere else ; and that 
not merely on account of the labour and research bestowed on these 
works, but because Mr. Maskell possesses such a private collection of 
liturgies as, it is believed, has no equalin the kingdom. In the second 
volume of the Monumenta he has printed an English Pry mer, of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, from a manuscript in his own 
possession. Prefixed to this is a dissertation on the Prymer in Eng- 
lish, to which the reader must be referred as in every respect the 
most satisfactory treatise on that subject. 

Perhaps this notice cannot be concluded more appropriately than 
by transcribing the conclusion of this dissertation on the Prymer, 
which will furnish, at the same time, an additional proof, that what we 
have regretted in Mr. Maskell’s views, is, in his own mind at least, 
far from being connected with a leaning towards the errors and super- 
stitions of Rome. 


-“ And, but one word, as to the devotions themselves which, in the Primer 
and in the other religious books of the same class used in England during the 
middle ages, were directed to be addressed to the blessed Virgin andto the saints, 

“T need scarcely say that nothing is further from my intention, than that 
the Primer which I have edited, should be used in any way except as illustrat- 
ing our present Book of Common Prayer, or be regarded as other than a most 
reniarkable monument, which undoubtedly it is, of the earlier English Church. 
So looked upon, its value can scarcely be overrated. But as to the practice to 
which I have just alluded, I trust that upon my part any protest cannot be 
thought necessary. Upon the one hand, it is not for me to speak hard words 
of men who in those days, with all simplicity and truth, and in full reliance 
upon the infinite goodness of the Almighty, believed that they might properly, 
upon good and scriptural grounds, offer up such petitions : it is not for me to 
exclaim against their superstition, their want of lively faith, their ‘ voluntary 
humility, and worshipping of angels, and intruding into things which have not 
been seen,’ neither revealed to us, but left hidden in an utter obscurity of 
doubt. But upon the other, I must say, as I do with all thankfulness, that it 
was a most wise course to remove such prayers entirely from the public ser- 
vice and offices of the Church of England, and from all devotional books which, 
by her sanction, the people are allowed to use. They rested upon no scriptural 
authority, and they contradicted the example of the first centurics, the acknow- 
ledged guides which we are bound to follow. Now, no longer worshipping we 
know not what, no Jonger praying to those who we do not believe can either 
hear or answer, we offer up to the Three Persons only of the Undivided Trinity, 
a reasonable service. May it always be so. Let us claim in every way by 
which we rightly can, communion with the Invisible Church, with the Holy 
Angels, with the Saints and Martyrs, with all who have gone before, sealed 
with the seal and sign of Faith; Iet us hope that they are interested in our 
well doing, they now triumphant, we sti!l militant here on earth; Iet us be= 
lieve that the Almighty hears our prayers for them, our assertions that we are 
all One Body in His blessed Son, and accepts them as tokens of our faith and 
love grounded on His written word; but Ict us not pray to the dead Saints: 
praise and worship, prayer and thanks; giving are due only to Llim who sitteth 
upon the Throne ; let us not then, ualess by a plain command from Him which 
cannot be doubted or denied, rob Him of that honour by giving it, without such 
Warrant, rashly to any other.” —Monumenta Ritualia, vol. ii. pp. lix., Ix. 


From a writer of such a temper, it is painful to be compelled to 
differ on any subject. But, where there is so much of learning, so 
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much of patient labour and earnestness in seeking for truth, and— 
what is not the least in importance—so much of honesty in censuring 
what is wrong, without regard to the interests of party, there is little 
reason to fear that error of any kind can long remain undiscovered, 
and every reason to believe that, if discovered, it will be disavowed. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE APPOINTMENT TO THE 
BISHOPRIC OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRE. 
LAND IN JERUSALEM. 


(From His Excellency Le Chev. Bunsen, Env. Ex. and Min. Plen. of 
H. M., the King of Prussia.) 


London, March 7, 1846. 

Dear Sir,—His Majesty, the King of Prussia, my royal master, has 
commanded me to make you the following communication. The la- 
mented death of Bishop Alexander has imposed upon his majesty the 
duty of nominating a successor to that honoured prelate, as bishop of 
the Anglican church at Jerusalem. ‘This nomination requires, accord- 
ing to the arrangements of 1841, the canonical sanction of his grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the approbation of the British 
government, 

In conformity with the same arrangements, and in consequence of 
the nature of the case, the bishop must have or receive English orders; 
but it is not at all necessary that he should be a born or even a natu- 
ralized British subject, which, indeed, even Bishop Alexander, nomi- 
nated by her majesty the Queen of England, was not. 

The nature of the bishopric requires also that the bishop, if no 
Englishman by birth, should be able to preach in English ; and if an 
Englishman, should have a sufficient knowledge of German to be able 
personally to superintend the German community at Jerusalem, which 
already at present constitutes the majority of that congregation. 

Further, it may be expected, that he should be known to the 
Christian public, and in particular to that of England and Germany. 
His majesty has besides considered that it would be highly desirable 
that the bishop of the Anglican church at Jerusalem should not be 
unacquainted with the language and manners of the country in which 
he is to reside. 

Considering all these circumstances, the king has fixed upon you, 
dear sir, because, not having in his choice anything in view but the 


3 honour of God, and the good of the church of Christ, his majesty finds 
he the necessary or desirable circumstances eminently united in your | 
hea person, in the success of your missionary labours, and in the course | 
4 of events which have finally led to the honourable and distinguished 


appointment you now hold. 
You are no more a subject of the King of Prussia than of the Queen 
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of England; your fatherland is neither Prussia nor Germany : but his 
majesty considers you as having, as a tried messenger of the gospel, a 
citizenship in the whole Christian world, and as being, moreover, inti- 
mately connected with the church of the gospel among all German 
nations by the course of your theological studies, and by the truly 
evangelical spirit in which you have taught the word of God and 
announced the faith in Christ amongst different nations of Africa and 
of Asia. 

His majesty, therefore, commands me to say, that he hopes you will 
be enabled to consider his choice of your person as a providential call, 
and accept a place in the Christian church, for which the Christian 
monarch, in whose hands Providence has placed this nomination, after 
mature and anxious deliberation, considers you the fittest person. 

His majesty entertains the hope, that this consideration will appear 
to you the more weighty from the circumstance that the king’s choice 
has the full sanction of the primate of the church, in the service of 
which you have undertaken to preach the gospel. His grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has authorized me to declare to you, that 
he is happy to give most cordially his canonical sanction to the king’s 
presentation. 

As soon as we have your consent, the primate will take the neces- 
sary steps for the purpose of your nomination as a bishop of the An- 
glican church by letters patent of her majesty. I will only add, that 
also on the side of the British government I have found the greatest 
readiness to co-operate with the king, whose choice has their uncon- 
ditional approbation. 

I am aware, dear sir, that you are at present in a sphere of activity, 
and in a situation which, in every respect, are satisfactory to you, 
But I am sure that you appreciate duly the importance of Jerusalem 
for the Christian world, and in particular in the present epoch of the 
church of the gospel. 

I will only add, that I have good grounds to believe that no diffi- 
culty will be made as to your giving up without delay the situation 
you now hold; but that, on the contrary, every facility will be afforded 
for that object, as well by his lordship the Bishop of Gibraltar, prin- 
cipal of the college, as by the committee in London. 

The building of the church has begun with the full and direct sane- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte; it will be accompanied by that of the 
college and the hospice, and of the residence of the bishop. 

These circumstances and many others render it absolutely necessary 
that the see should be filled as soon as possible. 

I remain, with the highest consideration, dear sir, your faithful 
servant and friend, (Signed) BUNSEN. 


The Rev. Samuel Gobat, Vice-Principal of the 
Protestant College of St. Paul, Malta. 


Malta, March 16, 1846. 
Sir,— Your honoured letter, dated March 7, arrived yesterday, and 
I hasten to acknowledge its receipt, The high honour which his 
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majesty the King of Prussia has deigned to confer upon me, in nomi- 
nating me to the see of the Anglican church at Jerusalem, the favour. 
able disposition towards me of yourself and other personages whom I 
highly revere, and the weighty importance of the ealladuressed to me, 
compared with my utter unworthiness, have produced in me an emo- 
tion so deep, that I find it impossible, in the present. moment, to do 
more than to express my gratitude towards his majesty and the other 
high individuals who have thus honoured me with their confidence, . 
It has always been my privilege, ever since God revealed His saving 
grace to me, to be thoroughly convinced that I was led by His gracious 
hand through the different stages of my life; and I hope and pray that 
He will show me the same favour in this important juncture, though 
the call, altogether unexpected, is a matter which cannot be decided 
in one day. | 

My first impression on reading your letter was, that I was altogether 
unprepared to occupy so distinguished a situation in the church of 
Christ, and from this clear view of my shortcoming, together with my 
natural disposition to a more retired and restricted sphere of activity, 
there arose an almost decided “ No.” But suspecting my own feelings, 
I cast myself down before the Head of the church, and I trust I could 
say, with a sincere heart, “‘ not my, but Thy will be done ;” and since. 
I have begun to weigh the reasons on both sides, I find that, on one 
hand, the more I examine myself, the more I feel disposed to say, 
“‘ Lord, send whom thou wilt send.’’ But, on the otherhand, I cannot 
but see weighty reasons in favour of my relying on the Lord, and 
accepting the office; so that, “ to speak the truth as it is in my heart,” 
I venture to say that there is more probability of my humbly accepting 
the office than to the contrary. 

There is one point to be resolved, from the result of which a powerful 
reason will arise to decide either one way or the other—viz., I have 
but lately been appointed by a committee of men, whom I highly 
esteem, to the situation which I now hold; and I conceive that I 
should not be justified in giving it up without the full consent of that 
committee, of which Lord Ashley is chairman. I shall, therefore, im- 
mediately write to his lordship on the subject. With the Bishop of 
Gibraltar I do not expect to meet with any difficulty ; he will probably 
not be back from Egypt till the end of this month, 

If Lord Ashley has the kindness to write to me without delay, I 
hope I shall be enabled to give a decided answer in a very short 
time. 


I have the honour to be, with great respect, sir, your excellency’s 
most obedient, humble servant, 


(Signed) S. Gopart. 
(copy.) 


St. Julians, Malta, March 26, 1846. 
Sir,—On the 16th instant, I had the honour of acknowledging the 


receipt of your excelleucy’s letter, dated March 7, 1846; and I hope 
your excellency appreciates the motives by which I was then prevented 
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from giving’a decided auswer to the important proposition coutained 
| Nowy after a mature consideration of the circumstances which liave 
led:his majesty the King of Prussia graciously to nominate me as the 
successor of the late Bishop Alexander to the vacant see of the Anglican 
church at Jerusalem, and after comparing such circumstances with 
many events of my life, with fervent prayers I have come to the con- 
clusion that the important call addressed to me is a providential one ; 
wherefore, relying entirely upon the gracious help of Him who is the 
supreme Head of the church, and praying for the graces of the Holy 
Spirit, I beg your excellency to inform his majesty the King of Prussia, 
that | humbly accept the important office of a bishop of the Anglican 
church at Jerusalem, to which his majesty has graciously been pleased 
to nominate me. 7 

I beg at the same time, that you will have the kindness to convey 
to his majesty, and to his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
liumble expression of my heartfelt gratitude for the undeserved confi- 
denee wherewith they have deigned to honourme. My earnest desire 
and prayer to God is, that his majesty may never have any reason to 
repent of his choice, and that he may long live to forward the cause 
of the Gospel and to see the peace of Jerusalem. 

Ihave the honour to be, with great respect, sir, your excellency’s 
most obedient, humble servant, | 


(Signed) S. Gosat. 
His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen, 
&e. Ke. 


CHURCH MATTERS, 


THE FRIENDS OF THE WORKING CLERGY. 


THE dissenters are very apt to indulge their benevolent feel- 

ings in expressions of sympathy for the working clergy, and to. 
single out the salaries of curates as one of the evils resulting 
from the establishment of the church. Their statements on 
these subjects are extremely incorrect, and lead to very false 
notions of the state of things among us. But, really, one never — 
reads a charge of this sort without wondering at the hardihood 
of those who seem totally to forget the condition of their own’ 
ministers, and that, whether they forget it or not, the whole world 
is aware ofit. If there be one argument which more clearly than: 
another demonstrates the hopeless inefficiency of the voluntary 
system to provide for the spiritual wants it professes, or rather 
undertakes, to provide for, it is the degrading poverty in which the 
dissenting ministers are kept. For it is a degrading poverty. 
The salary of a curate—be it little or much—is a fixed stipend, 
to which the curate has a legal right, and to obtain payment of 
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which, he need not, lay himself under an obligation to any man 
living, least of all to his hearers. If the benefice be a poor one, 
and the stipend of the curate below the average remuneration, 
still, the smallness of the salary attaches no personal discredit 
to the clergyman. The poorest curacy may be held without loss 
of self-respect by a man of the highest order of abilities, and the 
most extensive literary and theological acquirements. And 
more to the point, oe iy he may be a man of high rank and 
station in the world—the son of a nobleman; or he may be 
a man of large independent fortune ;—a richer man than his 
bishop, to say nothing of his rector. But rich or poor, he is 
an independent clergyman, though not an independent minister ; 
at least, if he is not, it is not the circumstance of his being a — 
curate with large duty and small salary that prevents his being so. 

But, to the poverty of the dissenting minister is added the 
degradation of the voluntary system. The degradation—for 
degradation—too frequently, lowering, humiliating, heart-break- 
ing degradation, it truly is—of knowing that, small as_ his 
wretched pittance is, he has no security for it; and that, in order 
to enjoy the wages of an Independent minister, he must please ; 
he must be popular ; he must be familiar ; he must beware of lean- 
ing too “et on the faults of his hearers; he must bow to the 
aristocracy of wealth—even though the holder of the calimanco- 
curtained pew should rank no higher than the small owner of a 
general shop in a petty village. Nay, more, he must beware of 
quarrelling with Diotrephesian deacons ; he—ay, and, if he have 
one, his wife, too—the observed of all observers,—must not only 
stand well with the church, but must keep the congregation in 
good humour also. But, then, he is an Independent minister. 
He bows to no lord bishops. No one can say that the Queen of 
England is the head of his church. Yet how does this inestimable 
privilege make him more really and comfortably independent, 
if all the while some Mother in Israel should be its virtual head, 
and should exercise as absolute a rule as ever Queen Elizabeth 
could have done? and the “ monstruous regiment of woman” 
should be more constantly and vexatiously felt within the walls 
of his little meeting, than hers ever was at Lambeth ?—and that, 
although, all the while, the only power the good lady has is by 
connivance and concession, and — nothing to rest on but the 
fact of her being indispensable to the existence of this inde- 
—_ church, simply, because—like a lady one has read of— 

r subscription cannot be spared; and whenever anything is 
proposed contrary to her opinion or her wishes, she threatens 
to withdraw her subscription—a threat quite as eflicient to bring 
the party to reason as if she was clothed in the royal preroga- 
tive, and descended from a hundred kings. : 

“T am more and more convinced”—is the testimony of one 
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who knew what he was writing about—“*I am more and more 
convinced, every day of my life, that the situation in which a 
dissenting minister is placed, is one of essential and hopeless 
servility. He may disguise that servility in various ways, and) 
by several contrivances, but he can never get rid of it; he must 
be directed by his congregation, and must seek to please men, 
ay, and women too ; for men, women, and children will be his 
critics, carping at and objecting to him, for anything that does 
not exactly hit their fancy, or suit their humour; and he must 
be subservient to them in all things, in politics, in theology, in 
manners, dress, and amusements,”* If not, if he dreams of 
asserting a right to think and act for himself, he must make up 
his mind to suffer the consequence, and be worried out, or 
starved out, or both. 

But irrespective of such miseries, the voluntary system is in- 
sufficient to provide a maintenance. In one way or another the 
dissenters are continually informing the world of this fact, and of 
the wretched condition of their ministers. One doesnot blame them 
for this: no, nor even for the misery and destitution they are 
exposing. It is the inevitable consequence of the system; and 
if et would only be content to acknowledge this, and to 
remedy matters in the best way they could, one would feel far 
more inclination to sympathize with the trials of men, many of 
whom one may well believe are truly devoted Christians and 
examples of suffering patience, than to expose to the public 
gaze trials which the voluntary system has no power to remove. 
But the dissenters are not satisfied with stating those facts, 
which all the world sees, and which they themselves must, if 
they stop to consider the matter for a moment, know, to be the 
inevitable consequences of voluntaryism ; they will force their 
own yoke on our necks also, and bring us into that bondage, 
which they are everlastingly informing us neither they nor their 
fathers could bear. The proofs of this last assertion are so 
abundant that one’s only difficulty has been in selection. But 
abundant as they are, and notorious as they are to all who are 
not utterly ignorant of the practical condition of Independent 
churches, it is necessary to keep them before the public, not 
merely because the dissenters are bent on reducing us to the 
same condition, but because there are churchmen silly enough 
to be led astray by their declamation. One need not go farther 
than the documents laid before the Congregational Union at their 
last autumnal meeting. In a paper read before the meeting, 
“On Deferred Annuities for Congregational Ministers, by John 
Harris, Westbury, Wilts,” the writer used the following lan- 
guage :— 


* Autobiography, pp. 165, 166, 
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The importance of the subject to which this paper refers must be 
my apology for the prominent position I now occupy. The brethren 
constituting the Wilts and East Somerset Congregational Union have 
deputed me to attend among you this day, for the specific purpose of 
again calling the attention of this meeting, and through it the attention of 
our denomination generally, to the important subject of ‘ provision for 
aged indigent ministers :’ and in doing so, it is almost wholly unneces. 
sary for me to attempt to show the desirableness and even necessity of 
something being done to wipe off a reproach which has long attached to 
our denomination. Many of our most laborious and indefatigable 
ministers devote the whole of their ministerial life and labours to the 
work of the Lord among poor rural congregations, who frequently, 
not from unwillingness, but from positive poverty, find it impossible - 
so to remunerate them for their services as to enable them ¢o make 
even the slightest provision for the season of old age; and, moreover, it 
Srequently happens that, through the extreme pressure of pecuniary 
embarrassment and its attendant evils, under which many such de- 
voted brethren labour through life, inefficiency and comparative old 
age are induced at a much earlier period than where the mind, from 
more favoured circumstances, has been happily freed from those em- 
barrassments. Hence, when the season of old age and inefficiency ar- 
rives, such brethren have no alternative but to remain as pastors after 
their efficiency has ceased, or to throw themselves wholly on precarious 
charity, by which they are frequently left to experience the most afflict- 
ing destitution. 

“« Myself and the brethren who have sent me hither do not lose sight 
of the pleasing fact that there are already in existence several funds 
which afford aid in such cases, We know there is (e. g.) ‘The As- 
sociate Fund,’ ‘The Board Fund,’ our own ‘ Union Fund,’ the 
Fund arising from the CuristiAN WITNEss, whose success in the first 
year of its operations has very far exceeded our most sanguine expec- 
tations. In addition to these there are also various county socicties, 
more or less efficient in their particular localities. In all these we 
rejoice ; but they are altogether inadequate to the emergency. Besides 
the aid they afford, nearly all assume the form of alms; and there are 
amongst us numbers of high-minded, yet humble-spirited pastors, who 
would feel the asking of alms almost as humiliating as the destitution 
to which they are reduced is afflicting. But why should I go on de- 
scribing the evil, or showing the desirableness of something being 
done to mitigate, or, if possible, remove tt ? 

“ Still it will be asked, Where is the remedy? What can be done 
efficiently to meet this exigency, the existence of which all must admit 


and deplore?” 


These, then, are not the calumnies of churchmen. The re- 
ehgtr has “long attached” to the Independent denomination. 
Yo one pretends to deny that it is deserved.. Mr. Harris pro- 
poses to set on foot a scheme for deferred annuities, and to 
raise by “ a vigorous effort,” a sum of 20,0001, to be invested, 
in order that the interest may be applied to reducing the 
premium to be paid by the annuitants. He proceeds thus :— 
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“J would venture to ask, notwithstanding all the other claims, which 
are pressing upon us, cannot this be done? I would repeat the ques- 
tion, cannot this be done? It surely can be done, because it,ought to 
be done ; and only demonstrate that it ought to be done, and J am cer- 
tain in this day of unexampled Christian enterprise it will be done.’ — 


» But, if all this is so clear and simple, why has it never been 
tried? Why has nothing yet been done “ to wipe off a reproach 


which,” says Mr. Harris, “has long attached to our denomina- 
tion?” But Mr. Harris proceeds :— 


“As I have before stated, it will not be questioned that a great 
number of our excellent and devoted ministers are obliged to continue 
us pastors of churches for years after age and infirmities have rendered 
them every way inefficient. They have perhaps spent the greater part 
of their days, and exhausted the whole of their energies, among small 
and poor congregations. In many cases they have had large families 
to support, and found immense difficulty in obtaining for them food and 
raiment, and consequently have never been able to make the slightest 
provision for oldage. Inthe great majority of cases it is utterly out of 
the question to urge on such congregations the desirableness of sub- 
scribing for an annuity for their minister, since all they can raise is very 
inadequate to the supply of his present necessities. Now, however much 
this is to be deplored, arising, as it inevitably must, out of the circum- 
stances of such churches, the remedy for it clearly is to be found in 
the voluntary, or, what we believe is the same thing, the scriptural 
principle fully carried out, which enjoins, ‘ that the strong should bear 
the infirmities of the weak,’ that we should ‘help to bear one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. It charges them that are 
rich in this world’s goods that they ‘be rich in good works, ready to 
contribute, willing to communicate.’ And surely when an object like 
the present, admitted on all hands to be one of pressing necessity, is 
presented to them, will not the rich and benevolent members of our 
denomination be ready to contribute, and that too ona scale so liberal 
for creating such a fund as shall enable every minister of our deno- 
mination to subscribe for an annuity on attaining an age to be speci- 
fied by himself, and varying according to his annual payment? Lam 
fully aware that the first question suggesting itself will be, ‘ How can 
such a fund be raised ?’? But, brethren, let us look at the magnitude of 
the object, its pressing exigency, and then say is the difficulty of raising 
such a sum to present an insurmountable obstacle in the way of our 
going forward with such a project? Can we raise annually, and prin- 
cipally among our own denomination, some 70,000/. (and would that 
it were quadrupled!) for our Missionary Society, and shall there be 
any real difficulty in raising once, and then have done with it, 20,0002, 
which would have the effect of saving from humiliating destitution 
numbers of our most devoted ministers, and enabling them to contemplate 
a season of old age freed from that deep, yet not unnatural anxiety by 
which they are now so often depressed ?” 


It will be seen whether this scheme succeeds, and whether 
the Editor of the Christian Witness was justified in the hopeful 
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manner in which he spoke of & proposal made by one of his 
correspondents to raise a fund for a similar purpose. The 
passage is quoted by Mr. Harris :— 


“« With combination, patience, prudence, perseverance, common sense, 
and prayerful exertion, we entertain the fullest confidence that the 
Independent churches may clothe themselves with a moral strength 
incalculably superior to that of any other system known among men, 
Its ministry will éhen, when preparing for service, actually in the field, 
and no longer fit for labour, become a special object of its care.” 


He may be right. One thing is certain, however, that “ its 
ministry, whether preparing for service, actually in the field, or no 
longer fit for labour,” have never yet become “ a special object of 
its care,” to any good purpose; and, until it has, most persons 
will think it rather premature to talk of the moral strength 
with which the Independent churches may clothe themselves 
then, whenever this long looked for, and long despaired of, event 
shall happen. They cannot do it. It is not in the nature of 
the system to remedy the evil. Mr. Wells, indeed, in his paper 
(already referred to) seems to despair of doing anything, except 
by means of increased efforts to keep the cause conspicuous, 
and before the public. His advice will read strangely to those 
who have been accustomed to hear how dissenters talk of 
worldliness and vanity. 


* In this line of effort more than a few instances of enlightened zeal 
have of late years been manifested. Chapels have been built of spa- 
cious dimensions and sufficiently handsome structure, as also in favourable 
positions both as to prominence and surrounding populations. There has 
been adopted a scale of contribution for their erection often truly 
generous, and such as to prevent any long pressure of injurious debt, 
while Christians respectable in every view, and well calculated to con- 
duct such enterprises, have, on the colonizing principle, drafted to the 
support and management of these new interests from churches with which 
they had stood in long and endeared connexion, often in this way making 
painful sacrifices in what they left, and incurring weighty responsi- 
bilities in what they undertook.” 


Truly, such plans seem pretty like the efforts of desperation, 
and remind one of the artifice of a sinking tradesman, whose 
last expedient is to venture all on the experiment of newspaper 
puffing, and a flaring shop front. But though, to gain such 
ends, Mr. Wells offers advice of this sort, yet in the case where 
the efficiency of voluntaryism is brought to the test, he becomes 
much more cautious in his suggestions. 


“ Then there are not to be forgotten the real delicacy and difficulty 
attendant on the formation of village and rural churches, and even 
on the erection of chapels in such localities. Our operations may be 
unduly extended. We may attempt more than we can effectually 
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accomplish. Efforts for extension, carried too far, may be productive 
of weakness rather than of strength. Missions must be regulated not 
only by a regard to the work requiring to be done, but also fo our 
resources for carrying it on. Hence the best consideration of neigh- 
pouring pastors, and other brethren engaged in the conduct of such 
affairs, is an indispensable duty before chapels are reared, churches 
formed, and pastors ordained, in localities where the people are few, 
‘poor, and widely scattered. Zeal must be guided by discretion. There 
is in these times no money to be wasted in chapels, where hired rooms 
might answer as well or better. Churches unable either to support or to 
guide their own affairs will not be happy and edifying religious homes 
for their own members, nor an honour to the body at large; and no minis- 
ter should be ordained unless he can be placed in a position of usefulness 
and respectability, as well as found capable of occupying such a post 
with credit and success. No rules can be laid down for guidance in 
such cases, nor are any necessary ; discretion, acting upon full infor- 
mation of circumstances, can alone determine what is best in ever 
several instance. It has already been conceded that there must be 
buildings, churches, and pastors of our order in localities where their 
independent self-support cannot be anticipated; and that we shall 
work our voluntary operations in a manner essentially defective if we 
do not employ the spontaneous contributions of the stronger churches, 
both to carry the gospel where it is needed, and to continue, perhaps 
permanently, its support, where local resources are insufficient. 

“ But to conduct such affuirs among a people entertaining the strong 
convictions and watchful jealousy that are cherished by us, on the subject 
of church independence, is no easy affair. Surely our church principles 
were designed for Christians, and for mature Christians only. They 
render necessary for their administration continual prudence, con- 
scientiousness, and concern to do the will and maintain the honour of 
the Saviour. So here: if some churches are permanently to help, and 
others are constantly to be helped, the Christian temper must be no 
less exercised than Christian wisdom. On the part of the contribu- 
tors, liberality will be the virtue least exercised—there must be sym- 
pathy in difficulties, respect of rights, fidelity to withhold help when 
not deserved, consideration not to expect too much, and willingness 
to feel that where aid is given, obligation is not created, because what 
is done is done to the Lord, and as between brother and brother in 
the same service, wherein the heavier burden is borne by him who 
cannot escape from dependence, and wherein as always—‘ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ On the part of the receivers,—rights 
must be maintained, yet influence must be admitted, Self-respect and 
deference must be duly blended ; and while it is felt that the eye of 
assisting fellow-servants cannot but observe and consider the work of 
those they aid, a supreme regard for the common Master must still be 
the first spring of all fidelity and zeal. With such graces in exercise, 
even Independents may conduct this giving and receiving—may be some 
dispensers, and others applicants—pleasantly and successfully.” 


Even Independents. And yet itis an Independent that speaks, 
and the Congregational Union are the audience, and the champion 
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and organ of voluntaryism is the publisher. At all events, the 
evil is admitted, and the increase of it admitted also. It is ac- 
knowledged that matters are in a most unsatisfactory and dis- 
creditable state. Yet, even now, the utmost hoped for is to 
induce people to “contemplate something.” An indefinite 

rospect, truly, to those unhappy pastors who do not exactly 

now where they shall get money “to purchase bacon and 
potatoes for the winter.” “ Why,” says Mr. Wells— 


“ Why should we not contemplate something analogous to the equit- 
able and generous plan of the Free Church Sustentation Fund, secur. 
tng to every recognised pastor of our body a minimum income? At 
present matters in this respect are tn a most unsatisfactory, not to say 
discreditable, state among us. Many pastors endure hardships and 
straits to which they ought not to be abandoned, If churches have 
been formed, and pastors settled, in stations where the judgment of 
wise and impartial brethren would pronounce the procedure so ob- 
viously injudicious, that the general body ought not to contribute to 
their help, let this be avowed as the reason why they are left to struggle 
with their difficulties, unaided and alone; but where we recognise, 
there let us help. And if any part of our public care and duty re- 
quires system, order, and concert, it is this. At present, brethren 
with inadequate incomes are left to make personal applications on 
their own behalf, to one or other of our various funds provided for 
their aid,—the Congregational Fund Board, the Associate Fund, or 
the Regium Donum,—as the case may be. [In plain language, they 
are left to beg.| This must inflict severe wounds on their self-respect, 
and make their position painfully humiliating. It ought not to be. 
Surely the several funds, now variously dispensed under this head, 
might be brought under one administration, and greatly augmented, 
so that an impartial body of distributors, caring for this very thing 
alone, might perform a worthy work in upholding the respectability 
and comfort of the pastors generally of our feebler churches. Mis- 
sions are good, colleges are indispensable, schools must be provided, 
chapel debts should be paid; but, indeed, wisdom, justice, and love 
unitedly plead that on system the wants and the claims of our pastors 
should receive adequate attention, first from their own flocks, and, where 
these cannot provide what is just and equal, then from the body at 
large: a duty becoming constantly more urgent as the smaller towns of 
our country are reduced by the steady drain of their population, re- 
sources, and employments into the great central towns and districts, 
leaving, of course, our churches in these comparatively deserted 
places, less able than ever to maintain their pastors.” 


Mr. Ely’s paper on the Economics of Congregationalism, which 
was also read on the same occasion, contains some very re- 
markable passages of a similar nature. Having mentioned the 
swum raised by the Free Church in Scotland, coupling his com- 
mendation with a wish, that wonderfully illustrates the blindness 
of dissenters to the real cause of the weakness of their own 
condition — 
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Would that a body exhibiting so splendid an example of the 
operation of the voluntary system would relinquish their fond attach- 
ment to the theory of a national ecclesiastical establishment !"— 


A F { 
he proceeds in a strain which from a churchman would haye 
been deemed sarcastic and exaggerated :— 


«“ Beside these examples, it is to be apprehended that the Inde- 

ndent community must present but an indifferent figure. The sup- 
port of the Congregational ministry is, in @ rast amount of instances, far 
more circumscribed than that of our Wesleyan or Free Church brethren. 
While every preaching-room of the Wesleyans is the scene of an 
annual missionary meeting, we have many large chapels, with pro- 
portionate congregations, in which such meetings are seldom, some in 
which they have never, been held. They have perhaps, on an average, 
thirteen congregational collections in a year,—some of our churches 
shrink from one in six months. While in Scotland, of the six hundred 
and twenty-seven Free churches now settled, five hundred collected 
last year for all their five schemes, and only twenty-five omitted to 
collect for at least one of them; of our twelve hundred churches, 
three hundred and eleven only participated in the simultaneous collection 
of last October for British Missions. A respectable minister, who in 
seven years has raised a church, from all but a defunct condition, ina 
population of eight hundred people, to forty members, to/d the writer 
last week that he must quit his position; for the Home Missionary So- 
ciety are obliged, tn curtailing expense, to strike off his station from 
their list. Our Foreign Missionary Society is constrained to contem- 
plate curtailment among its fields of promise, for though its friends 
vapoured about raising the income to 100,0002, it did not “ stand ;” 
they have suffered it to dwindle to some 65,0002. Our colleges are for 
the most part inadequately supported. It is to be feared that our edu- 
cational scheme is languishing. In the meanwhile our congregations are 
crushed with the burden of chapel debts, and usually expend not less per- 
haps than twenty-five per cent. in mendicant efforts for their liquidation. 
Interest has, moreover, to be paid on the unliquidated principal. It 
would be an instructive, and no doubt an appalling, aggregate that 
would appear, if the amount of interest paid yearly on the debts on our 
chapels and school-houses could be ascertained. 

“ We rejoice in the liberty that characterizes all our institutions as 
Independents, but this very liberty throws us for the supply of pecuniary 
resources more exclusively on the operation of principle.” 


That is to say, the voluntary principle. But is it not won- 
derful, that with these “ appalling” facts staring him in the face, 
any reasonable man can fail of seeing that the principle is 
inoperative and unpractical, and never can be otherwise / 

In a subsequent part of the paper, having shown how the 
poverty of their ministers hinders any general exertion for the 
extension of the interest,—as the wretched ministers can hardly 
“be expected to be very zealous in promoting missions, when the 
contributions of their people will thereby be diverted from their 

Vou. XXX. October, 1846. 2k 
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own homes,”—Mr. Wells proceeds in the following manner; 
and the reader is again requested to remember that this is the 


testimony of one who professes to advocate the voluntary 
system. 


‘Could nothing be done to remedy this evil? In Lancashire, our 
brethren have resolved that they will sustain no home missionary station, 
for the evangelist or pastor of which a stipend is not secured of 100J., per 
annum. The writer stated this fact a fortnight ago to a minister in a con- 
siderable county, and received as a rejoinder, that scarcely more than 
three pastors in all that county are in the receipt of such a stipend. In 
many districts it is possible that half this amount is no infrequent measure 
of minisierial remuneration. Can pastors so depressed be expected to 
aid your more enlarged schemes? Can churches so stiaitened, per. 
haps in their own bowels, be expected to sympathize with your 
enlargement? Shall it be the reproach any longer, that our Inde- 
pendency has a tendency to isolation and indifference, leaving the poorer 
churches to pine away in neglect? Shall we allow any longer scope for 


the miserable pun, that of all ministers the Independent pastor is the most 
dependent.” 


By way of cure, he proposes educating the children of minis- 
ters—erecting what he is pleased to call “ parsonages”—and 
creating a sustentation fund, for raising the stipends of ministers. 


«“ Let it be understood that every Independent minister is expected 
to be in the receipt of a salary of LOUZ. at least, besides the occupation 
of a parsonage rent free. The object might, perhaps, be identified 
with that of our Home Missionary societies. No church would receive 
aid but on the best evidence of a just regard to its own obligations to 
the pastorate. Communities would be put upon their honour: and if 
any of them should continue to underrate the claims of duty and 
honour, they must be contented to remain unsupplied with a pastorate.” 


If, however, Independent communities should think proper to 
continue to assert their independence, and will neither submit 
to be “ put upon their honour,” nor be “ contented to remain un- 
supplied with a pastorate”’—who is to dictate to them? Who 
is to prevent any lively young man undertaking the charge of 
them, though they cannot offer even the parsonage rent free, 
much less the 100/. a year, which is henceforth to be the minimum 
income in such places? Andif they will build, and go into debt, 
and spend twenty-five per cent. in begging, and something “ ap- 
palling” in the shape of interest, who on earth has any right to call 
them to account’ They are not Episcopalians. They are not 
even Presbyterians or Methodists—they are Independents—they 
glory in the name—let people make as many miserable puns as 
they please. They are rejoicing in the voluntary system. And, 
no doubt, it must be all right; though matters seem fast growing 
worse just now, and people cannot yet be induced to “ contem- 
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plate something.” It may all be very right and proper. They 
know their own business best. Only the dissenters, while they 
are making such exposures, must pardon churchmen if they 
should take the liberty to draw their own conclusions. he 

But as to the efficiency of an ill-paid ministry—let us hear 
what Mr. Ely says on that point :— 


“ Desirable as some such improvement is in itself, it is more im- 

rtant as it stands intimately connected with the prosperity of our 
churches and of our denomination; nor will it be difficult to show 
how intimately it stands connected with the matter of augmented sup- 
port to our various institutions. ‘The influence adverted to is the ele- 
vation of the pastorate in its character and efficiency. Without any in- 
vidious bearing, nay, with the utmost tenderness to the brethren, it 
cannot be concealed that inefficiency is, in too many instances, charge- 
able. Is it wonderful that men should become paralyzed by straitened 
circumstances 2? Does not the miserable pittance of the country pastor 
almost necessarily lower the character of the country pastorate? 1s it 
not a consequence that those possessing ability and adaptation for use- 
fulness will be slow to settle in such situations ? The rural chureh is 
thus liable to be left to the uneducated, to those whom none but churches 
reduced to extremity will accept, and even to needy and unprincipled 
adventurers. The consequence is, that these churches become perma- 
nently depressed. In different circumstances our rural churches are 
found to prosper, and when they become vacant they have no diffi- 
culty in securing ¢he selectest services and the most hopeful ministers. 
Raise every pastorate so as to secure at least the very moderate com- 
fort which is now proposed ; then our young ministers will not shrink 

from the more retired posts, and, under enlightened zeal, they will soon 

become as prosperous in their measure as any community in our towns, 
What will be the result? The individual churches will revive; the 
denomination will be invigorated; your Sustentation Fund will be re- 
lieved ; and the very object contemplated in this paper will be very 
effectually secured,—regular and large contributions will be poured 
into the treasury of your various societies. 

“ To complete the scheme, one thing more is required,—and re- 
quired as much for the preservation of civic as of rural congregations, 
—a provision for the minister when, through sickness or age, he 
loses his efficiency. No man ought to remain as the incubus of a church 
of which once he was the spring; but the martyr’s spirit in a period 
when the natural energy is decayed is not to be expected ; and in no 
case ought it to be demanded by the churches. The Head of the church 
will not desert his servants in their hoary age, but he commits it to 
his people to act for him in sustaining and comforting them. The 
cost of pension would be more than repaid in the augmented return to 
our various objects from the churches saved from decay. 

“A rapid review of what, it is to be feared, has been a medley of 
things will put us into possession of the writer's suggestions.» We 
maintain that there is every ground of confidence in our churches ;— 
for whatever schemes have hitherto been projected they have adequate 
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resources, and the exceeding grace of God in them will secure, under 
roper training and apparatus, the forthcoming of those resources, 
Possibly new arrangements of our societies, combining like objects 
and securing simplicity and unity, would be advantageous: but, at 
at all events, the churches have a right to demand the most candid 
exhibition of their affairs, and they are bound to show reasons for 
fullest confidence. Access for our claims must be secured by the 
press, by visitation, by conference and correspondence with the people 
as well as the pastor. Statistics must be improved. Systematic 
arrangement must be made for congregational contribution. Above 
all, the improvement of all our churches, especially of those in retired 
places, and the improvement of the pastorate, must be sought. Debts 
must be provided for. Stipends must be raised. Aid must be afforded 
to the minister in educating his children, and to enable him to retire 
when he suffers decay.” 


All this is easily said. But, indeed, it is not the first nor the 
second time it has been said ; and, for anything that appears, 
people seem as little likely to “ contemplate something” now, as 
ever they were, or to effect anything by their contemplations, if 
they should. ‘The evilis incurable. The voluntary system never 
did, nor ever will secure a sufficient number of competent minis- 
ters, or provide an adequate maintenance for them, or keep out 
incompetent men—even “ needy and unprincipled adventurers” 
—as Mr. Ely would call them—from the ministry. The evil will 
not be cured by building showy meeting-houses in fashionable 
places ; nor by extending the interest, and making it “ go farther,” 
by the attenuating process of division and migration ; nor b 
rendering the rural churches more attractive to the worldly 
vanity of young men who are “ slow to settle” where there is not 
much money to be had—and prefer offering themselves to those 
who can afford to “secure the selectest services and the most 
hopeful ministers.” And what right has the partisan of volun- 
taryism to blame them if they do? People choose to go where 
they please. Their patrons choose to pay as much as they 
please, and for whatever suits their fancy. What would be the 
value of their Independence, if any one livi ing had a right to dic- 
tate to them, or control their Christian liberty? Either they are 
to be under the voluntary system, or they are not. If a board 
or a Congregational Union have any right to say what they shall 
do, or what they shall not do, they had far better be under the 
recognised and legitimate rule of law as an established church. 
In one respect their ministers might find it an improvement. 

For, let us consider what is here acknowledged. It appears, 
then, that many of their “most laborious and indefatigable 
ministers” pass their lives in such poverty as to be unable “ to 
make even the slightest provision for the season of old age,” and 
when the season of old age and inefficiency arrives, they “ have 
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no alternative but to remain as pastors after their efficiency has 
ceased, or to throw themselves wholly on precarious charity, by 
which they are frequently left to experience the most afflieting 
destitution.” In other words, the worn-out minister is left to 
beg; or else he is regarded as an incubus, and must submit to 
be treated accordingly. 

It further appears, that this is “a reproach which has long 
attached to” the Independent “ denomination, and that anything 
hitherto done in the way of alms, is “altogether inadequate to 
the emergency.” 

It appears, that generally with regard to ministerial income 
among the Independents, matters “ are in a most unsatisfactory, 
not to say discreditable state ;” that the country churches are 
“less able than ever to maintain their pastors,” and the neces- 
sity of their being maintained by the body at large is “ becom- 
ing constantly more urgent.” 

It appears, that generally their “ congregations are crushed 
with the burden of chapel debts ;” that they “ uswally expend 
not less, perhaps, than twenty-five per cent. in mendicant efforts 
for their liquidation ;” and that “ an appalling aggregate” would 
appear, “if the amount of interest paid yearly on the debts on” 
their “ chapels and school-houses could be ascertained.” 

It appears, that, in “a considerable” county, which is not 
described as at all worse off than other parts of England, the 
Independent ministers are so wretchedly paid, “ that scarcely 
more than three pastors in all that county are in the receipt of” 
a stipend of 1002. per annum; and that “in many districts it is 
possible that half this amount is no infrequent measure of minis- 
terial remuneration.” 

It appears, in fine, that inefficiency is so generally the result 
of the poverty of their ministers, that “the miserable pittance 
of the country pastor almost necessarily” lowers “ the character 
of the country pastorate,” and the rural churches are not only 
“liable to be left to the uneducated, to those whom none but 
churches reduced to extremity will accept, and even to needy 
and unprincipled adventurers”—and that these churches con 
sequently “become permanently depressed,’—but that young 
ministers “ shrink from the more retired posts,” and prefer those 
churches which can afford to secure “the selectest services and 
the most hopeful ministers.” 

Such are the facts now laid before churchmen. And on what 
authority? Are these the exaggerated charges of the advocates 
of the establishment? Are they the anonymous complaints of 
disappointed vanity and ambition? No. They are the admis- 
sions, the lamentations contained in grave and elaborate papers 
drawn up by men of name and note among the Independents, 
all of them read before the last assembly of the Congregational 
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Union, and published by the organ of the Union, the champion 
of the voluntary system, and the uncompromising foe of pi 
ments and establishments. Certainly, at such a time as this, 
such avowals coming from such quarters, and with such autho- 
rity, ought not to be lost on the public. 

At all events, with such a picture before them—drawn by such 
hands—of the circumstances of the Dissenting ministers, the 
working clergy ought to be able to form a just estimate of the 
unremitting kindness of their Dissenting friends, and of the 
truthfulness of a passage, which occurs in an article, “On the 
labour and pecuniary aspects of the Church of England,” 
printed in the Christian Witness for last July :— 


“The state of more than one half of the curates is one of great 
hardship. A number of curates larger than that of all the congrega- 
tional pastors in England, that is to say, 2521, have not a salary 
amounting to one hundred pounds a-year..... The condition of 
these men is not for a moment to be compared with that of the great bulk 
of Dissenting ministers. What interest have these men in the estab- 
lishment? What has the compulsory principle done for them? Surely 
these men’s eyes are not blinded by their interests ; why, then, will they 
not see the essential injustice which is inherent in the unholy system? 
How long till they be sick of their serfdom? How long till they 
vindicate their claim to reason, and act as Christian men?”’ 


aoe the working clergy may think of all this, it is hard to 


: but if they do not estimate such patronage as it deserves, 
they must be dull indeed. 


SECESSIONS TO ROME. 


For reasons which will be obvious to most readers of the 
British Magazine, we wish to bring before their notice the lead- 
ing article of the English Churchman for September 24. The 
lateness of its publication does not allow time or room for more 
than an extract, without any other comment than that of mark- 
ing some words by italics: 


‘Among those facts which cause much of the ‘ present distress’ 
among us, is that painful one, of friends ‘ going over’ to Rome. Let 
this fact have its due weight: be it acknowledged that we have lost 
those whom we could not afford to lose. (Could we afford to lose 
any?) Admit that the revival of Church principles, Tractarianism, 
or what not, has been the remote moving cause. Be it granted that 
many minds have only made Oxford their half-way house to Rome. 
Now what do all these admissions amount to? At the best, or worst, 
we say that it is a result which we ought to reckon upon, and expect. 
A vast revival of life occurs in our communion—in a body—which, in 
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common with all Christendom, and, especially in common with the Anglo- 
Romanisis about us [sic.], was in a torpid and all but moribund state. 
Men throw themselves into a system. For the first time in their lives, 
they are led to appreciate in the Church, that simply hierarchical 
and ecclesiastical aspect, which only a Church presents. This is the 
Church movement in the Church of England, of which our own days 
have witnessed the rise and growth. Itis amovement; it isa stir and 
rush. Minds throng and advance in a crowd; the body, as a body, 
is scarcely other than a tumultuous one; it is the upheaving of a mass; a 
wave-like impulse which carries minds on. Men are moved rather than 
move : and then ¢éhey are landed in a strange country, one for which, as 
it seems, few of us were educated. It is no wonder at all that among 
the thousands who, more or less, have received of the present Church 
impulse, and who have been thrust forward in the Church direction, 
some, or many, should carry out these principles in excess; in other 
words, should turn Romanists. 

“ Nor is it an adequate objection on the Anglo-Roman side to say, 
that the admission just made, that we Anglicans were not educated in 
Church principles, is fatal to our claims. It is a difficulty, certainly, 


to admit the historical fact, that our Church, or any Church, should - 


so generally have forgotten its principles, and yet should remain a 
Chureh ; which is the position we claim for the English Chureh of 
the nineteenth century. And yet, this difficulty presses on the Ro- 
manists, equally with ourselves. What were the efforts of the Roman 
mission in this country, prior to the Anglican movement of 1832? 
What were their Chapels, and Services, and Clergy? What was 
their literature? The Dublin Review commenced somewhere about 
1837, if we remember right, long after the English movement had 
commenced, The Yué/et is a publication of yesterday, The English 
movement produced the esthetic and architectural development. Jt 
is we who have led, and Rome which has followed. If we were all asleep 
our slumbers were broken before Rome rose, not only to activity, but 
even to consciousness ; indeed Rome slept on, till our activity and 
life forced her first into recognition, and then into imitation. 

* But this movement brings earnest and undisciplined minds into a 
certain new ground; it drags them within a new set of influences; it 
opens out to them the appreciation of a vast system, of which they 
had previously neither knowledge nor anticipation. Now, in so far 
as it is a system, it is common property, both to Rome and to ourselves. 
There are certain grand principles—there is an idea, viz., that of the 
Church—there is an immense range of thought, which, for shortness’ 
sake, we may call the Church Idea, which we claim in common with 
Rome. There may be, and there are, many minor, accidental, inferior 
details ; there may be also many very important particulars, and even 
some essentials, in which our teaching and that of Rome differ. But 
still the hierarchical principle—the notion of a Divine Kingdom—the 
formal system of a Church presents itself as accurately, and sensibly, 
and naturally to the true Anglican as to the true Romanist. An 
Anglican revival, to be true to its formative cause and essential cha- 
racter, must aim at, and always has displayed, a simply Church aspect. 
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Such was Laup’s revival—such was the Non-juring movement ; both 
essentially and remarkably Anglican revivals; and both essentially 
ecclesiastical and formal. If they were movements, they were singly 
and definitely Church movements; and, therefore, of any purely 
Anglican movement it is a necessary condition that i must be a 
Romanizing movement, in a certain sense, That sense, namely, that 
as Rome’ has'eminently preserved the hierarchical, and saeerdotal, and 
formal, and objective character of the Christian religion, anything 
which tends to bring out the latent hierarchical principle in any other 
Charch, brings that Church, ipso facto, more into comparison and 
connexion with a certain aspect ofthe Church of Rome. As a Church, 
the Church of Rome has, we believe, other, and less loveable aspects 
than its purely ecclesiastical one ; but, whenever the Church of 
England moves, because it must move in an ecclesiastical direction, in. 
this one aspect, at least, it must ‘ Romanize.’ 

_ © Within the sphere of the Church idea, the Church of England ex- 
ercises an influence, and the Church of Rome exercises an influence, 
That idea is the common property, and often becomes the debateable 
ground, of both Communions. Brought within the sphere of Church 
influence, an English Churchman’s mind is also brought within the 
sphere of Roman influence. The Church of Rome, because it is a 
Church, and because it speaks and walks as a Church, must attract, or 
at least arrest, the notice of all who themselves rejoice in the name of 
Churchmen. na .] . The ‘ Romanizing’ element is therefore inseparable 
from an Anglican revival: the Roman influence, and claim, and appeal, 
must co-exist with the simplest admission of the fact of the Church of 
England claiming at all to be part of the Church Catholic. 

* But the existence of a claim, and of an influence, and the fact of 
the presence of an attractive Romanizing element, are no grounds for 
admitting such claim, or yielding to such influence, or falling into 
such attraction. All that we are arguing for, is to admit fairly that a 
certain degree of Romanizing is normal to a true Anglican recognition 
of the Church, And, if this be admitted, it will follow from the infir- 
mities and weaknesses of human nature that, in cases, Romanizing 
[sie.] will end in Romanism. [sic.] Not that it ought to do so, but it 
will. Cases, therefore, of defection to Rome, are precisely those pheno- 
mena which we are bound to expect in any Anglican revival. We ought 
to make up our minds to them; they are neither more nor less than the 
necessary results of the Church movement. Parallel to the advance of 


the Church of England must co-exist cases, more or less numerous, of 
defection to Rome.” 
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